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WELLS’ UNDERDRIVEN LATHE 


,—D° you have departments 


for Manual Training, 

Domestic Science, Shop 
and Forge work in your 
school? 





If you do, you'll be glad 
to know that the ORR & 
LOCKETT HARDWARE 
COMPANY handle the most 
complete stock for equipping 
and maintaining these depart- 
ments in the world. 


You'll be glad because this 
knowledge simplifies your 
buying problem. A single or- 
der placed with us will cover 
all your requirements and do 
away with ‘‘shoppingaround.”’ 


Think of the Time 
=== and ———— 


Money this Saves. 


We are selling Manual 
Training, Domestic Science 
and Shop Equipment to 
schools and colleges from 
Porto Rico to Oregon, andfrom 
Texas to Maryland. Our prices 
are reasonable and we guaran- 
tee prompt shipment. Try 
ORR & LOCKETT on your 
next order and be enrolled 
among our satisfied customers. 











DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 
with Gas Attachments 


OCKETT cic 
HARDWARE C° | 
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‘‘A public office is a public trust.” 
We presume it is in this spirit that you 
administer your duties. 


It is in this spirit that you want the utmost in value 


and in efficiency for each dollar that you spend. 


When you need 


Natural State Blackboards 


you will find it wise, before placing your order, 





to 


‘“listen”’ to our quotations; to send for our free book- 


let on how to specify, judge and install Blackboards. 


This costs you nothing, no obligations on your part, 
and may save you considerable worry, expense and 


trouble. 


So why not do it today ? 


The Penna. Structural Slate Go. 


Pell Bldg., Easton, Pa. 











| could only find that Note-Book. 
Here | have spent fifteen minutes--” 


“IF 








: Dear Instructor, how many 
=| times do you know yourself to 
| have said these identical words, 
when each minute’s search be- 
came more irritating? Or, how 
often has that stack of Note- 
Books on your desk illegitimate- 
ly taken up room which you 
f could have otherwise appropri- 
#| ated to better advantage, saying 
_¥j nothing of the additional con- 
» | fusion caused by those which 
“i now and then happened to 
"| slide from their places and fall 
*§j to the floor? The inefficiency 
~ resulting from such lack of 
system is surely apparent. 

Our Note-Book Case No. 134 
fulfills the requirements. As each 
student enters the room, he deposits 
his book in a compartment assigned 
to him and bearing his number. After 
all have entered one glance will satis- 
fy you who the absentees are without 
spending time for a roll call. Time of collection will be saved and the 
books will be out of the way, free from dust and so simply classified 


that each one will be at your fingers’ end at all times. You owe it to 
yourself to make your work more pleasant and profitable. 




































































Note-Book Case No, 14 























More information will be sent if desired. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
KEWAUNEE, 
















WIS. 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Descriptive Booklet and Prices furnished 
upon request. 


' THE 


KIND 
Sanitary Slate Fixtures 


for 
Toilet, Shower and Bath Rooms 
challenge comparison 


Illustrated 
Catalog 
sent upon 
request. 


Keenan Structural 
Slate Co. Inc. 


Suite A, Ist National 
Bank Bldg. 


BANGOR, -t- 


PENNA. 

























Books of All Publishers 


For Supplementary Reading 
and School Libraries 








E HAVE a full and complete stock from which 
W to make immediate shipment of orders, and 


can supply all the requirements in Supple- 
mentary Reading and School Library Books of 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, ETC. 


— ALSO — 
ENGLISH CLASSICS for Study and Reading. 
TRANSLATIONS, both Literal and Interlinear. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN TEXTS for class use. 
ALL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 


Our CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS, and our 
STANDARD LIBRARY CATALOGUE OF 2,500 APPROVED BOOKS 
will assist in ordering and will be 
sent promptly on request. 


ESTIMATES AND QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED PROMPTLY 


The Baker and Taylor Co. 


33-37 East 17th St. NEW YORK CITY Union Square North 





Teachers Agency Di 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, 
Los Angeles 


Over 36,000 Positions Filled 
——— 30th Year 


WE are now seeking teachers for 

emergency vacancies and for 
next year. Write us if available at 
the present time or in the fall of 1913. 
Circular and Membership Form sent 
on application. 


THE ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AIMS TO RENDER EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
NO CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager, 154 West Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


has recently placed from ONE to TWENTY-NINE teachers in 
each of 26 States and Canadian Provinces. 
It recommends carefully, accurately, directly. 
It registers teachers FREE. 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU Gherica 


The only teachers’ agency in the U. S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. Dimmitt, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Backed by twelve years of successful experience in supplying first-class teachers in 
all lines, we solicit a share of your patronage for 1912. Write us early. 


E. C. ROGERS, MANAGER 20 E. GAY STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 
COLUMBIA, 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°" 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends to School 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.”’’ 


OEY 9 Ngo Sea 


1302 AUDITORIUM BVUEILDING, CHICAGO 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘2 "°>*%3. Steet, 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, Prasipert. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23n0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS’ AGENCY 


Station A, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet ** Teaching as a Business”’ carefully 
revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: Spokane, Washington, Boise, idaho 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY 501-503 Livingston Bidg. 


— ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
We visit Colleges, Normal and Public Schools, and select our candidates 


by personal observation. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 





and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


328-29 Empire Bldg... DENVER, COLO. 


School Officials in need of good teachersi for. Manual Training, Domestic Science, 
Music, Commercial, Kindergarten, Grade, or High School, should write us and we will 
send you full report, including private information, education, experience, management, 
discipline, tactfulness, enthusiasm and health, in regard to some good applicants for the 


position. Try our service. WM. RUFFER, A. B., Manager. 


e : . ' 
The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 EE. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau § Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. § When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you asquare deal. We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 
80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When wanting ateacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 
Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY un. mctean, A’ L. Robertson 
204-05 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement. 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr. 


Te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 20 ,2.0:5 Ecce, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
Rooms 329 Railway Ex. Bidg., DENVER. COLO. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mer 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 


COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


Operates thruout the entire West. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. 


AN AGENCW 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something; but if it is 


rE A | asked torecommend a teacher 
RECOM MEN Dis 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


Also recommend Athletic 
Coaches who can teach academic 
subjects. The University of Wis 


MANUAL TRAINING 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY ims ‘hira of the Stave Univers 
ties selected our can ates. 

COMMERCIAL BRANCHES The Specialists’ Educational! Bureat 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 


We supply 
EXCLUSIVELY 
teachers of 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mer. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


HE best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you locate them. We 
-_ will send you typewritten, bound reports regarding candidate’s academic and 
professional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personal- 
ity, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusie:m, loyalty and popularity. Isn’t 
this kind of service worth trying? Write us regarding your vacancies to-day- 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 
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Grand Rapids 
School Furnishinégs 


EQUIPMENT OF DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


Embodying the newest and proven acceptable ideas 
in modern School Furniture. 


Our goods have met the requirements of the best 
schools for over a quarter of a century. 


and 
itry. 


nager 


There Is A Difference between Grand Rapids 
Quality Furnishings, the work of skilled mechanics, 
trained in the art of building dependable equipment 
and the “‘just as good”’ kind. 


Let us prove it. 





Manual Training Benches — Drawing Tables — 
Model Stands—Domestic Science Tables and Cases 
— Laboratory Furniture — Wall Cases — Storage 
Cabinets—Tool Cases—Special Furniture. 





write 





AU A department for designing special equipment in- 
aes volving your own ideas. 
We wil Our new catalog No. 24, will soon be ready for mailing. 
Do you want a copy? 
sab GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 
vely. 1428 Front Ave. N. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
mney 
i, TEX. 


— WHATEVER YOU DO “OLIVER” 
— Soc caneeeunerines ae ueeeaenemee MANUAL TRAINING FORGES 











NCY Built expressly for 
vancement, ° 
sitetin 20 Educational In- 
_ eos stitutions. 
TON Hundreds of them 
f Schoo! now in use and 
giving perfect 

a. end satisfaction. 
Mgr . 
ANTA, GA. We plan equip- 

=a ments and our 
aon to Engineering Dep't 
atescher is at your service. 
a Write for full par- 
oe ticulars to us. 
W YORK 
ctor | OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
Athietie Manual Training Bench No. 15 Grand Rapids, Michigan 
acade 
ty of We RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF Bron Offices: 
en. 
» Universi- . . 
oe Manual Training Benches NEW YORK 
ouls, MO. FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL CHICAGO 
| - AND TRADE EDUCATION ST. LOUIS 
VV E SSS Ce Ou Coron ——SS= LOS ANGELES 
OD 
em. We SEATTLE 
femic and C. CHRISTIANSEN 
| personal- a 
ity. Isn't Manufacturer of Benches vag 
es to-day. MANCHESTER,ENG. 
‘NVER 2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 































































School Soand Journal 





When you specify 


STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B. 


There are many reasons why this locker is most suitable for all clothes locker pur- 
poses. We can’t say much here, and what we might say in print wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


BUT WE WILL SHOW YOU 


If you are buying or specifying lockers we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, a finished sample showing the construction 
and finish of our lockers. You can examine it carefully and return it at our expense, 
the carrying charges to be paid at this end. Then you’ll know what GOOD lockers are 
like. You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL 
DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing — the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, you'll see a high class 
locker at a low class price, which will surprise and delight you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 























FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co,, 1” Gicaco "-"” 


Milwaukee Office: 527 CASWELL BLOCK. 








SeeSoeioetoecontoesonoetonsoesontoeconoecnecoecoececeoegntantarts a ae 


Subscriber’s Free Service Department We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 


kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully and 
promptly. If we must, we will investigate any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriations. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it to the address given below: 








Adjustable Window Shades.... | Domestic Science Equipment.. Library Shelving .............. BOOED ccc siicdesessieeses 
Air School Furniture........... ee ie ree Liquid Soap .........+.eeeeeee Temperature Regulation ...... 
Art Supplies .........eeseeees POE Asks cguk 4958 A 6500s: PI aca kusssunsdsiaceeeeus BE EE vk tecseercsiveeca 
a Athletic Field Apparatus...... I a i aie oc Manual Training Benches..... SP CIIOE 555 4:00:65 0 00485 050600 
<a, Auditorium Re haay tN hab ahd bw Drawing Supplies ............ Supplies ..........seeeeeeees Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... + 
a i inal naa ar a Correspondence Schools .... Ventilators .....cscccccesceees = 
rere rr rrr rr Drinking Fountains .......... Maps ......ceeesseescceceeeees WEE fr ih6464 fe dsKKh ees ORRRER % 
Gib saith 4neines'e’ SS eee Motion Picture Machines...... Wagons ............seeeeeeees 
ee Dusters (sanitary) ............ Natural Science Apparatus..... 2 Serre 
Composition ................ oer eer Paper Towels ........-.++++++s Waste Baskets ............... 7 
Fire Exit Latches............. Pencils .........0seeeeeceeveces Water Pressure System........ 
Book Binders .....e.ccccccces PO BOUNDES. coc cccscccvtccsces Pencil Sharpeners .........-.-. Weather Strips............+++. 
——-—-t—  .. ..... First Aid Cabinets............. PENS .....sseeceeseeseeece er Window Ventilators ............ 
Caps and Gowns a Physical Geography Supplies... Wire Window Guards......... 4 
eo. ands sate anake Plaster Casts .....cceccceceess Woodworking Machinery ..... $ 
Bean icastsr mene cere Ree ce Phonographs ........sveeees Textbook 
SS PY eric veavecdscevenies Playground Apparatus ........ Cxtbooks $ 
Pen est STOSRESSE SOOtes Furniture ..........ccceccccees | Plumbing Fixtures ........... Agriculture ..... German ........ . 
ee! — ba acer | aha a RE iD Portable Schoolhouses ........ Algebra ......... eS ere, 
- - - ems (Clectric)....... a a re ec ERICH DUTIES incKckscccees Arithmetic ...... eee 
ea Shee erRNvaseces se. od oo nas tain oe ohh Program Clocks (electric)..... Art ..cccsscceess “eee 
te eS Globes ..............ssse2222. | Projection Lanterns........... | Astronomy ..... Language and 
Costumes for Plays............ Gymnasium Apparatus......... Rubber Matting.........-..--- Biology ......... Greenest errr 
eogane — & ee et Heaters (rural school).......... Sanitary Fixtures.........++++- Bookkeeping ...- Manual 
eafening Quilt .............. Heating Apparatus............. School Supplies ..........+-+- Botany ......... Training ...... 
Desks settee eee eeeeeceseeceees eR Sewage Disposal ieaatace wes wae Business Law ... RS ie uae 
Aaa eppee anne I ec nsciciaennaiaxee ae «le et alae Chemistry ...... aeons esi <1 
aan eee |) Janitor Supplies .............. SMELVING 2. eee eee cence erences Civil Govern- : 
Dictionaries ...........+++..++- Kindergarten Supplies......... Skylight Operators............ ment ........... Se ae 
CCE h4 65. 460000000.00 604% Laboratory Furniture ......... PPP Pre rr rrr rer rere er Composition and By clone 
a : Stage Equipment ............. and Rhetoric... , 20¢ Sygiene..- 
| Laboratory Shade Hoist....... nN ; Dicti , Political 
: ie attic oem hla non a pparatus ............0..45. ictionaries ..... 
Peeoees cipal: haga alan Poe SRR ree Domestic Economy...--- 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. £ SCEMETY ....- cere cece eeees Science ........ eo enti. 
Gentlemen :— We are interested in the items as checked above. If % cere? eee se — S minh .- ate 
you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers or publishers, you + tatuary ... 6. ee cece eee eee eee. iterature..... Spanish ......++> ; 
will be of help to + a Cempounds.....0s.\5« oe cesnes os eee Corr : 
: WE 60 eS eh bccn sess er ceceeerds eography ...... ypewriting ...-4 
EUR GAGRISh SESH As s006n. 000 6ccebevesiheseenineensens essences 3 Kindergarten ............--. Geology ........ Writing .......-- ; 
@ Talking Machines ............ Geometry ....... Zoology ....+++: : 
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SCHOOL JANITORS 


AND 


HEALTH 


By Dr. Helen C, Putnam 


Publisht Feb. 15 
Price $1. postpaid 


10% discount on advance orders. 
Payment must accompany order. 
Write for special rates. 


American Academy of Medicine Press 
Easton, Pa. 


GLOBES 
$1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL 
PLAIN STAND GLOBE, 
slightly different from cut, 
but well worth twice the 
price—82 for coppered 
Stand. 
$10 for a lock case set eight 
maps—87 for case of 4. 
Get our net prices. Every- 
thing for schools. 
L.A. MURRAY & COMPANY 

Kilbourn, Wis. 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because ——— 
They are worth more 











Send for our Catalog 


Federal Slee Fite C0, 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 





HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on :—Educa- 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Microscopes Magnifiers, Dissecting Instruments, 
Weights& Measures, Balances, Rules, 
Protractors, Color ey Vat Wheels and Discs, 
Thermometers, Baro meters, Hygromet 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, Magnets, Batteries, 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemica! 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat 
alogue containing over 1.400 articles for school use 

CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per in- 
sertion under this heading is 20 
cents per line of six words. Five 


is the minimum number of lines 
accepted for one insertion. 10% 
discount on insertions of three 
months and over. 


Payable only in advance with 
order. 





Bonds For Sale 


Write for our list of 6% First Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds, secured by property 
located in the heart of Chicago. Denom- 
nations, $500 and $1,000. Mention the 
American School Board Journal. Address 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co., La Salle and 
Monroe Sts., Chicago. 


Manuscripts Wanted. 


_ Publishers of textbooks are at all 
times anxious to receive manuscripts for 
perusal A great many excellent manu- 
Scripts are now lying idle for want of a 
publisher. Any school official who wants 
advice on any manuscript should address 
The Editor, American School Board Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Photographs Wanted 





Photographs wanted of interesting 
country hoolhouse surroundings, pref- 
erably as show grounds before and 
alter provement through planting of 
trees and shrubs. Address Editor, Ameri- 
— 6S | Board Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis 
a Ideas Wanted 

Sch utives who will submit to 
Our editorial department ideas of merit 
will uy publication be paid pro rata. 
wa Editorial Department, Milwaukee, 


1 SIZ ZZ FITZ SN 
THE AMERICAN 


Srhool Board Sournal 


WM. GEO, BRUCE, Proprietor WM. C. BRUCE, Editor 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 


OFFICES 


Publication Office: New York: 
pans 9084 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
129 Michigan Street 


y Chicago: 
é Milwaukee, Wis. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Copyright, 1913, by Wm. Geo, Bruce Title Registered as Trade 
Mark in United States Patent Office. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Oflice at 
Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879 







EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs 
bearing on school administration. superintendence, school 
architecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited 
Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contribu 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be 
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PAPER TOWELS 
LIQUID SOAP 


Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appliances 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
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Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 
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ECONOMICAL 
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time. 


We will positively guarantee you 
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HOLLAND, MICH., and receive 
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Sharp Blades 


are just as necessary in the man- 
ual training department as they 
are in the carpenter shop. Keen 
Kutter quality is appreciated by 
the embryo workman as well as 
the journeyman. 


Handles that are well balanced 
and well riveted and will give wear 
in the hands of pupils will alone 
stand the test. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


knives have the temper and the 
metal is the quality. Ask the ex- 
perienced workman. 


When you buy manual training 
equipment remember that the 
Keen Kutter tools will give you 
the greatest service, and your local 
dealer can always fill your order, 
not by writing or by wire, but by 
telephone in your own town. 

Let the Keen Kutter name and trade 
mark guide you in all tool buying. They 
are proofs of true quality. 

Sold for over forty years under this 
mark and motto: 


*‘The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price 
is Forgotten.’ —E. C. Summons 
Trade Mark Registered 
If not +* your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.) 
St. Lours ano New Yorn, U.S. A. 
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Every school of the country 
will sooner or later use Metal 
Book Stacks. 


Because they are: 


NEAT 
CLEAN 
SANITARY 
ADJUSTABLE 











We now make three distinct 
types: 
Stamped Bracket, 


Combination Stamped 
Bracket and Panel End. 

Solid Standard with Pat- 
ent Locked Shelf. 


Write Today for Estimate 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. 


729 Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGQOQ 







































The Progressive 
Road to Reading 


Illustration from “Supplementary Book Two.”’ 


widely popular series of readers based on the story- 

telling plan. The material holds the pupil’s eager 

attention; the simple phonetic method insures expressive 
reading. 


The readers are of progressive difficulty but they be- 
gin at the very first lesson with a story which has dramatic 
interest and sympathetic appeal. The tables, myths, 
legends and fairy tales which follow, cultivate the child’s 
taste for worth while reading. 


Book One, 32 cents; 
Book Two, 40 cents: 


Book Three, 48 cents 
Book Four, 50 cents 


Plan of Work outlining the entire 
method for the teacher, 25 cents. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By JOHN M. MANLY 


Head of Department of English, University of Chicago, 


and ELIZA R. BAILEY 


Teacher of Elementary English, Boston 


HIS New Series provides for effective training in 

spoken as well as written English. It cultivates 
the habit of using unhesitatingly and automatically 
correct forms, and the habit of using correct, idio- 
matic speech. It correlates the English work with 
other studies, such as geography and history. It pro- 
vides an abundance of material for practice that is well 
graded, apt, and interesting. Besides the usual written 
exercises, it includes instruction in writing business 
letters, orders, bills, checks, receipts, reports of com- 
mittees, etc. The section on grammar is clear, concise, 
and prepares for high school studies. 


Book 1.— LANGUAGE LESSONS. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 320 pages 45 cents 


Book 2.—COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 





Cloth. Illustrated. 370 pages 60 cents 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago 
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MINER’S 
BOOKKEEPING 


OF THE POPULAR MOORE AND MINER SERIES 


oe 


Simplicity, both in plan and treatment, charac- 
terize this work. Principles are presented in clear 
terms and are emphasized by association with the 
things familiar to the pupil. Drill and the per- 
formance of actual operations instead of constant 
reference to rules make the pupil self-reliant, and 
prepare him for working in the way he must when 
he engages in business. 


Introductory Course . a . §$ .90 
Introductory and Intermediate Course 1.20 
Complete Course . ........._ 1.40 
Intermediate and Advanced Course . 1.20 


Banking (now in press). 
sa 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
London Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 





Important New Books 


Call and Schafer: Laboratory Manual to accompany 
Warren’s Elements of Agriculture. 


Morgan & Lyman: Elementary Chemistry and Manual. 
Nida: The Dawn of American History in Europe (for 


6th grades). 
Mann: Beginnings in Agriculture (7th or 8th year). 
Bagster-Collins: A First Book in German. 


Moll: The Sexual Life of the Child. (This book should 


be read by every superintendent, principal and 
teacher.) 


New Supplementary Readers 


Old Time Tales— Oswell. 

Nature Stories (for first and second grades)— Gardner. 
In Those Days— Hallock. 

Stories of Great Operas— Bender. 

Nonsense Dialogues— Warner. 

A Fairy Book (for second or third grade)— Oswell. 
Stories Grandmother Told — Oswell. 

Boy and Girl Heroes— Farmer. 

Historical Plays—Bird and Starling. 


Superintendents should see these books before 
purchasing supplementary supplies. 








The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago 


New York Boston Dallas San Francisco 
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MACBETH: (Board of Estimate). Before my body I throw 
My warlike shield: Lay on Macduff 

And damn'd be him that first cries, 

Hold, enough.'"’— Macbeth, Act 5, Scene 7. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE IN EDUCATION 


Second Article 


By JOSEPHINE REDDING, Member National Board of Motion-Picture Censorship, New York City 


There has never been a time since the motion 
picture as we now know it, began co be shown 
before audiences when many educators in many 
different parts of the country did not clearly 
perceive the educational potentialities of what 
was put out as a form of amusement. And it 
will undoubtedly be good news to these pro- 
gressive teachers when they learn that a num- 
ber of the leading film manufacturers have ar- 
ranged for a special service for schools, in 
charge of an educator. This specialized service 
has been devised so that schools, churches, set- 
tlements and other organizations may pick out 
the films that suit their especial purposes. If 
these groups were left only with the regular 
commercial service, it would be impossible for 
them to adapt the motion pictures to their 
purposes today, as the commercial service does 
not admit of any individual preference being 
considered. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the 
fact that the 
comedy pictures have been from the first very 
exigent, there has still been a sufficiently large 


public demand for story and 


number of patrons of photo-play houses who 
have encouraged the cultural type of pictures to 
such an extent as to make it profitable for the 
manufacturers to bring out a certain percentage 
of them. And it is pictures 
which present graphically facts in art, nature, 
constitute the so- 


these especial 
literature and science that 
called educational films which are immediately 
available. Schools, lyeceums, colleges, social and 
philanthropic associations and churches have 
for some time been demanding easy access to 
the class of film they prefer, and it is. because 
of the wide-spread interest thus indicated in 
the educational film that its more extensive use 
Even though no 
have been developed thus 


in schools is being urged. 
“teaching pictures” 
far, there is ample evidence given in motion- 
picture houses by the attitude of children and 
youth of both sexes toward educational sub- 
jects, that they could be made under an intel- 
ligent teacher of great value in stimulating an 
interest in school studies. 

If the school is to get the 


of the educational film, it should own its own 


utmost service out 


motion-picture apparatus which can be set up 
in different classrooms as required, to excite 
interest in a lesson, or to supplement it by a 
dramatic presentation of an historical event, 
or by a picturesque showing of a geographical 
fact. The should be moderate in 
price to be generally available, and in order 
that the greatest use can be had of it, the ma- 


apparatus 


standard size 
suitable for school use 


chine must be able to carry a 
film. An 


which meets the requirements of low cost and 


apparatus 


entire practicability and one that has stood the 
test of expert mechar icians, can be had in two 
grades, one at $75, and the other at $125. All 
the best makes of the motion picture machines 
used in the photo-play houses can be had at a 
uniform price of $225. There are several stand- 
ard makes. 

As an aid to teachers in the selection of avail- 
been 


able pictures for school use, there has 


prepared a classified list of such film subjects 


(which can be had on order) as are easily 
adapted to teaching purpos« the program, as 
it may be called, being prepared to cover a 
forty-week school period. Amo: he studies 


comprised in this helpful classification are 


; 


American history, universal geography and lit 
The history subjects for the United 
discovery, 


erature. 


States inter-colonial wars, 


include 





the Revolutionary war, the Civil war, the Re- 
construction period, and also some recent not- 
events. Naturally, the subjects do not 
cover many events in each period, nor are they 
treated exhaustively as in textbooks, but in- 
teresting events are dramatically presented and 
The following 
titles indicate a few of the subjects treated, (the 
films are produced by the manufacturers that 
turn out technically excellent work): 

The Landing of Columbus, three reels. 

Life and Customs of the Winnebago Indians. 

Fighting the Iroquois in Canada. 

Colonial Virginia. 

Suying Manhattan Island. 

Boston Tea Party. 

Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Jattle of Bunker Hill. 

Declaration of Independence. 

How Washington Crossed the Delaware. 


able 


many stirring scenes are given. 


A number of films are also given under the 
general subjects, such as Early Exploration, 
Farming in the West and in Mexico. Also 
there are the Mexican War, Scenes from the 
Civil War, Incidents of the Spanish-American 
War; Battle Hymn of the Republic; Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Among the recent events told 
in the film are the Panama Canal in 1911, and 
a second film shows it in 1912; the New York 
State Barge Canal, and Airship Flights. The 
physical films include mountains, 
voleanoes, clouds, lakes, rivers, oceans, life on 
His- 
torical geography is divided into people, travel, 
industries, manufactures, cities. Under North 
America some of the interesting films are the 
Ways of the Esquimaux, Trip over the Rocky 
and Selkirk Wonders of Nature. 
South America, where the sub-divisions noted 


geography 


the earth, life in the air, life in the water. 


Mountains, 


above are carried out, has among interesting 
films, South American Indians; Old Silver 
Mine in Peru; Rubber Industry on the Ama- 
zon. 

Under the head of Europe sixteen countries 
are represented. Among the films are: 

Ancient and Modern London. 

Paris as Seen from the Eiffel Tower. 

Fishguard Harbor, Wales. 

Edinburg and its Castle. 

Ascending Mont Blanc. 

Sights in Berlin. 

Ancient Castles in Austria. 

Venice on the Grand Canal. 

A Visit to Madeira. 

A Trip through Russia. 

Around Constantinople. 

The Gota Canal in Sweden. 

The Laplanders. 

Under Asia there are offered, A Trip Through 
China; People of the Arabian Desert: 
salem; A Visit to Bombay. 

In the African country the films, among 
other subjects show, Under the Palms in Tunis; 
In Morocco; The Egyptian Soudan; Along the 
River Nile; Life in the Congo. 


Jeru- 


Under what is called a progressive road to 
reading by motion pictures, the divisions are 
animals, birds, flowers, Christmas stories, myth- 
ological history, poetry and modern stories. 
Some of the subjects are Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, Alice in Wonderland, Mother Goose, A 
Tragedy in Toyland, Humpty-Dumpty Circus; 
With a Traveling Menagerie, Three Kittens, 
Night Before Christmas, Moscow Clad in Snow 
Joan of 
film subjects founded upon the work of Shakes- 
Dickens, Seott, Tennyson and Thack- 
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> 


Are. In English literature there are 


peare, 


eray, these authors being represented by one 
or two examples. Among these are the Taming 
of the Shrew, Tale of Two Cities, Lady of the 
Lake, Enoch Arden and Vanity Fair. Some 
of the American authors drawn upon are Mrs, 
Stowe, Mark Twain, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Hawthorne, Cooper and Irving. Among the 
stories selected are Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The 
Prince and the Pauper, Ramona, House of 
Seven Gables, Rip Van Winkle, Deerslayer, and 
Leather Stocking. 

A fair idea of these classified school course 
films may be gathered from the foregoing state- 
ments in regard to them, and teachers can 
easily decide for themselves what films are best 
suited to their classroom needs after they have 
consulted the full catalogue. 
which, for one reason or another, it is not con- 


Those schools in 


sidered desirable to use the pictures daily in 
the classroom, might to the profit and pleasure 
of their charges set apart all or a part of Fri- 
day afternoons for the motion picture form of 
education. Upon these occasions very interest- 
ing programs can be made up of different edu- 
cational subjects, some of them, at least, being 
The in- 
terest of the Friday afternoon story hour, which 
has been introduced in some schools, could be 
greatly increased if the stories were at least 
sometimes selected so that one or more of the 
films could be adapted to their illustration. 
It is most desirable also that all motion pic- 
tures shown should be 
ample verbal explanation, a 
feature which it would be well to include in 


selected for their dramatic qualities. 


before school children 
accompanied by 


programs wherever films are shown. 

National holidays, such as the birthday an- 
niversaries of Lincoln and Washington on the 
12th and 22nd of February, Decoration Day in 
May, Columbus Day in October, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas could be made more enjoy- 
able to the children and the significance of the 
occasion be more strongly impressed upon them 
if the afternoon of the previous day or at least 
an hour or two of it, were devoted to appropri- 
ate exercises with topical motion pictures as 
the central attraction. 

Where it is not 
their 


feasible for the schools to 
apparatus, the children attending 
them can still have opportunity to benefit from 
the educational film service if the school author- 
ities in the induce the picture 
house manager in the neighborhood to under- 
take educational film matinees. The usual run 
of exhibitors are, of course, interested solely 
in filling their houses, and if it could be de- 
monstrated to them that a Saturday matinee 
service from 2 to 6 P. M., especially prepared 
for school children, would be profitable, there 
would usually be 
co-operation. 


own 


districts can 


no trouble in securing’ their 
If any such co-operation between 
schools and selected motion picture houses is 
attempted, it would be upon the 
teachers to make a point of bringing the mat 


incumbent 


ter of the matinee regularly to the notice of 
the cMildren, and in some instances it might 
be desirable to have some of the older pupils 
act as a publicity committee. Upon the teach 
ers, also would devolve the task of making up 
a weekly program, which with verbal explana- 
This 
length of program will admit of the house being 
filled and emptied about four times in the 
afternoon. The exhibitor would probably im 
sist upon being able to fill his house about fout 
times in order to make it profitable. 
(Concluded on Page 650) 


tions should oceupy about fifty minutes. 
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It is proposed to set forth briefly here the 
need for, and the method and purpose of, a sim- 
plification of the course of study for the elemen- 
tary schools. In spite of the extensive discus- 
sion of this subject during recent years con- 
servative forees have operated to prevent any 
changes or have retarded the transformation 
that has been admitted to be necessary. The 
presumption is that additional discussion is not 
superfluous. 

In the first place it is agreed that the method 
of formation of our curriculum has not been at 
all scientific. It might be termed accidental. 
It has been a process of accretion. To the 
program of studies in use fifty years ago in 
American schools many things have been added, 
partly because in graded schools there was more 
time for them, and partly in spite of the fact 
that there was not time eonough. In the same 
interval very few things have been dropped 
from the program, at least not until very recent 


years. The additions to the simple courses of 
two generations ago have been in response to 

popular demand more or less intelligent. Even 
in cases where the additions were partly in- 


Huenced by the fact that other towns were 

having them, the agitation has started more 

frequently among the laity than within the 

professional ranks. This is easily proved by 

the outery when the proposition is made to 

eliminate any entire subject from the course. 
Causes of Criticisms. 

It is ve ry apparent at the present time, how- 
ever, that certain members of the laity are 
somewhat appalled at the result of this cumula 
tive process. Many physicians are attributing 
to a erowded, they more probably would say 
overcrowded, curriculum many physical ills to 
which they find their youthful patients falling 
victims, notably nervous breakdown, anemia, 
defective eyesight. Parents have been rather 
quick to agree to this opinion, Business men 
say that we are sacrificing thoroughness to ex- 


tend our courses and they speak acridly of the 
connection between fads and_ superficiality. 
They note particularly the lack of accuracy in 
arithmetic, spelling and grammar. Their cry 
has been “Back to the three R’s!” Editors of 
newspapers and magazine writers have seen 
good copy in this criticism of a great public 
institution. They have therefore taken up, 
rather hysterically in some cases, a hue and 
cry against the deficiencies and delinquencies, 
real ay fancied, of the public school system. 

Although much of this criticism seems to be 
lacking in intelligent discrimination, fair- 
minded edueators are willing to recognize an 
elem« of 


f justice in both phases mentioned. 


Othe iuses of nervous disorders thrust them- 
selvi n the notice of all thoughtful parents 
and teachers. Child life has not been adjusted 
to Ul complexity of our modern social en- 
vironment. It has been caught in the whirl. 
Ar on has already set in against the unre- 
stray liberty accorded to children. Greater 


The Simplification of the Elementary 


School Curriculum 


By Supt. EDWARD S. LING, Lock Haven, Pa. 


simplicity is recognized to be necessary in their 
upbringing. The late hours, unwholesome ex- 
citement and improper diet will be ruled out 
as the people gain in wisdom. In the meantime 
the school need not assume the responsibility 
for all the nervous collapse among children, but 
it must recognize the conditions and adapt 
itself to them, so that not even a straw is added 
to the burden unnecessarily. Neither will it do 
to say to business men that they are expecting 
from the children of today the accuracy de- 
manded of trained adults of a generation ago; 
that our pupils spell better and are more accu- 
rate in arithmetic and grammar than pupils of 
equal age a generation ago, though these state- 
ments are capable of proof. It is plain that the 
broader field of educational material upon 
which we are working today cannot be culti- 
vated as thoroughly in the same length of time. 
Even graded schools and longer terms do not 
make it possible to equal the intensive work 
on a smaller field. 

The above criticisms are accentuated when 
it is proposed to reduce the period for elemen- 
tary education to six years, desjrable as we 
believe this arrangement to be. We believe that 
considered together these reasons are of suffi- 
cient importance to call for a readjustment and 
simplification of the course of study. : 

Eliminating Non-Essentials. 

There are various methods by which the de- 
sired simplification may be attained. These 
have been agreed upon rather definitely and 
are being applied in many systems. We review 
them here. 

First by the elimination of non-essentials 
from the subject matter in use in the schools. 
While the number of subjects taught has been 
more than doubled within the last fifty years, 
very little has been done until recently to 
limit the range of topics in the various 
branches. The textbooks of even twenty years 
ago were compendiums of information in their 
respective fields. They were books of reference 
as well as textbooks. All of this material was 
considered of equal importance and was relig- 
iously drilled into the minds of those who could 
stay in school sufficiently long. Conservative 
communities in certain sections of the country 
have these textbooks still in use. It should 
be the duty of some administrative power to 
eliminate from the course many unessential 
parts and to designate other parts which are 
to be touched upon lightly. This should not be 
left to individual teachers to determine. It 
is the duty of some one who surveys the broad- 
er field and who ean unify the work of a large 
number of schools. Writers of textbooks are 
responding to the change in opinion on this 
matter and are giving us textbooks in which 
Where the proper 
kind of textbook is not available, the elimina- 
tions should nevertheless be made. 


the eliminations are made. 


There should be little hesitation in leaving 


out of the course in arithmetic the following 
9 


topics: Greatest common divisor and least 
common multiple, which will be superfluous 
when we conclude to be sensible about the size 
of the denominators of the fractions which we 
use; apothecaries’ and Troy weights; survey- 
ors’ tables; tables in paper folding; problems 
in reduction, ascending and descending, in 
which more than two units are involved; com- 
pound proportion; true discount; long problems 
in compound interest; annual interest; formu- 
lae in percentage; partial payments, except 
short problems in the U. 8. rule; equation of 
Mental 
arithmetic should be made a part of the regu- 
lar work in the subject but should be elimi- 
nated as a separate subject. All arithmetical 
conundrums should be eliminated from the 
serious work of the school. Several topics 
should be touched lightly, notably, longitude 
and time, foreign exchange. 


payments; partnership; cube root. 


Grammar and Spelling. 

From the textbooks in Grammar should be 
left out the mass of notes, exceptions and false 
syntax that cumbered the pages of the old-time 
text. A book on this subject should be a work- 
ing tool for boys and girls and not an umpire 
to settle all disputes in forms of language. It 
should conform to the modern idea that more 
time should be devoted to practice in the lan- 
guage and less time to technical grammar, leav- 
ing more of the latter for the secondary school. 
Undue emphasis is put upon gender and num- 
ber of nouns, comparison of adjectives and ad- 
verbs. A brief treatise supplemented by lessons 
in spelling will be found sufficient. Much dif- 
ficult and intricate analysis, especially of idio- 
matic speech, is out of place in an elementary 
course, 

The spelling books should be pruned most 
thoroughly. The list of words offered should 
be those which are the common possession of 
boys and girls of the age and grade to whom 
they are offered. This list should be supple- 
mented by the local school authorities. The 
danger lies in presenting too many words. 

In the subjects of history and geography 
there is left in the textbooks of today little that 
needs to be eliminated. The simplification 
needed in these subjects is better brought about 
by another method. 

Where physiology is taught the textbooks 
should be strong on the hygienic side and on 
sanitation. A large amount of technical anat- 
omy is not desirable. There should be merely 
enough of anatomy taught to build up an in- 
telligent idea of the functions of the various 
parts of the body. 

These specific eliminations have been sug- 
gested in order to avoid the charge of vagueness 
sometimes brought against the advocates of this 
method of simplification. 

Teach Essentials Only. 

Another effective method of reaching this 
same end has already been indicated in the 
foregoing statement, namely, by the clearer de- 
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lineation of the essential. After all non-essen- 
tials have been omitted from the textbooks and 
from courses of instruction, there still remain 
many topics of relatively minor importance. 
Much time and effort on the part of teachers 
and pupils would be saved if some central 
authority would designate the parts of the sub- 
ject which should be studied intensively and 
the parts which are to be given less emphas's. 
There should be also a division of certain parts 
of the subject matter in any branch of study 
among the various grades more specifically than 
has been the case in the past. This again is a 
matter which teachers cannot determine. It 
should be the work of a superintendent or of 
a state department. 

It is a matter of general agreement, for in- 
stance, that, under the present organization of 
our elementary school system, the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic should occupy the time 
of the second, third and fourth years, to be 
reviewed later, of course, but with very little 
of fractions in those years; that the fifth year 
be devoted specifically to fractions, with a re- 
view of the work of previous years filling in; 
that the definite work of the sixth year should 
be decimals, while the seventh year should take 
care of percentage, with the understanding that 
in each year the necessary reviews would be 
given of the work of previous years. 

In the language group the first three years 
are concerned with the acquisition of the writ- 
ten and printed forms which 
words which the pupils already possess in their 
spoken vocabulary, the correction of certain 
common errors of speech, and the development 
by story-telling of greater freedom in the use of 
language. Later years develop the pupil’s vo- 
eabulary, new words being constantly gleaned 


represent the 


from the study of new things and new pieces 
of literature, and by carefully graded steps 
they develop the power of expression in speech 
and writing; the use of correct forms in capital- 
ization and punctuation is taught from the be- 
ginning, to each grade being assigned its part 
suited to the stage of development of its pupils. 
By dividing we conquer. 
Confusion in History and Geography. 

Particularly in the study of history and geog- 
raphy there is needed a clearer delineation of 
the essentials. Here the wealth of material is 
so great and the field so broad that teachers 
and pupils alike are confused by it. Many 
teachers, failing to grasp the essential things, 
are demanding of their pupils an exhaustive 
study of every part, an appalling task, and one 
which causes dislike of these subjects which 
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on account of their human interest should be 
fascinating to every boy and girl. As a result 
also they are so lost in a maze of facts that 
nothing stands out clearly. Now the fact is 
that the 
and ean be quickly grasped if presented aright. 


essential things are few in number 


A systematic outline of the great facts of our 
history should be made the subject of some- 
what intensive study, part of this in each grade 
Then the 
wealth of intensely interesting story material 
should be gone over to fill in this skeleton and 
make it a living reality, but without an attempt 


which is concerned with the subject. 


to commit it all to the seroll of memory. It 
is better to study a few typical settlement en- 
terprises or a few typical exploring expeditions 
than to try to cover all with equal intensity. 
In the geography of each continent there should 
be substantial agreement as to the essential 
facts to be studied more or less intensively. 
Some will require only a comparatively brief 
time for their presentation, Asia and Africa 
and South America, to be specific, as compared 
with North America and Europe. The element 
of human interest furnishes the key to the 
selection of the essential features. If this were 
done it would not only result in better work 
but it would make these subjects a joy instead 
of a nightmare to many teachers and pupils. 
Correlation a Third Solution. 

A third means of simplifying the course is to 
The sub 
jects in the curriculum are yet far too gener- 
though 
there were no overlapping and connecting re- 
lations. The language group is capable of 


be found in more efficient correlation. 


ally taught as separate entities, as 


much condensation. Spelling dictation lessons 
supply the necessary opportunity for teaching 
capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing, stan- 
za forms. Other spelling lessons teach plurals, 


possessives, abbreviations, contractions, com- 
parison, and such like matters which are essen- 
tially matters of spelling. The reading lessons 
supply the materials for oral and written repro- 
ductions. There is no need for a separate lan 
guage textbook in the hands of pupils below th« 
fifth grade. Other fields furnish the best possi 
ble material for language work, notably nature 
study, geography and history. 

The drawing, manual training and other con 
structive work should bear on reading and other 
language studies, on history and geography, and 
perhaps especially on the arithmetic. It may 
be so taught as to bind the entire curriculum 
into a closer union. History and geography 
are very closely related and the contact should 


be utilized to strengthen both. In short the 
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entire scope of the school’s activities should be 
closely seanned for opportunities of bringing 
our material into closer unity. It will saye 
time, effort and expense when this is done thor. 
oughly. 

Purposes of Simplification. 

The purpose of such simplification as has 
been suggested has already been indicated. Tt 
will help to relieve the nervous strain upon 
the children. It will make for greater thorough. 
ness in those 
thoroughly. 


things which need to be taught 
But there are other and larger 
reasons which have only been hinted at. Tt 
will shorten the period for the completion of 
the elements in our field of education and wil] 
make possible the beginning of the secondary 
subjects at an earlier and more natural period, 
This will also operate in favor of the large 
number of those who must quit school at an 
Some of 
the older subjects in the curriculum = haye 
needed a pruning in order to permit the newer 


early age in order to earn a living. 


topics to have the time which their importance 
demands. We would simplify in order to en- 
rich the course. Physical training, music, 
drawing and manual training, domestic econ- 
omy, all these are deserving of a part of the 
school’s time. We would make the really prae- 
tical part of the curriculum more _ intensely 
practical in order that there might be time for 
the cultivation of the tastes in literature and 
art, ete., so that education shall not be a mat- 
ter of the head only and not a mere bread and 
butter proposition. Where there is no vision 
Men cannot live by bread 
alone. We are training boys and girls for 


the people perish. 


life in the larger sense. Tet us clear away the 
non-essentials in the so-called practical sub- 
jects so that we may have time to touch their 
young lives along other phases of their beings, 
the phases in which the real life of a man or 
woman is lived. We can then make better citi- 
zens of the Republic. 


Superintendent H. kL. Eby of Alliance, O., has 
conducted an experiment to find out the uni- 
formity with which teachers mark examination 
papers One of the papers submitted in an 
arithmetic test was passed to each of the 
teachers in the school system with the request 
that they mark the paper just as they would a 
pupil in their class. The resulting percentage 
ranged from forty to ninety-three. In the eighth 
grade, four teachers marked the paper fifty, 
seventy-five, eighty-nine and ninety respectively. 
In other words, one teacher would have failed 
the pupil entirely: a second would have esti- 
mated him as only fair and two others con- 
sidered him practically in the excellent class. 
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[ shall deal with my subject in the concrete, 
;. e. by following an actual experience cover- 
ing four years in the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
‘n the introduction of industrial education. 
My own with this work was as 
executive officer of the board of education and 
sympathetic student of the problems of this 
work. Mr. Alfred P. Fletcher, now assistant 
superintendent of schools in Rochester, is re- 


connection 


sponsible for the constructive plans, sugges- 
tion and direction of experiments, administra: 
tive supervision and results so far achieved. 
Such 
ihe community is typical, and in so far as the 


an experience is instructive in so far as 


tried out to an 
to justify some general con- 


experiments undertaken are 
extent sufficient 
clusions. The experience in Rochester extends 
over a period of four years and some positive 
and some more tentative conclusions are begin- 
ning to take shape in a way to be of possible 
value to others. 

The first positive conclusion is that it is well 
to begin on a small seale. The facts are as 
follows: ‘The instruction was at first limited 
to boys and to the age fourteen to sixteen. It 
was also limited to a single industry, cabinet- 
making. The building was an ordinary eight 


school 


population had made available and which would 


room building, which the shifting of 


‘ 


accommodate a maximum of 100 boys. Th 


necessary alterations were made by the boys 
themselves under the direction of a competent 
teacher. The entire cost of the equipment in- 
cluding purchase and installation of machin- 
ery was less than five hundred dollars, and the 
school 
fifty pupils. 
Value of Small Beginning. 
The advantages of such a_ beginning 


started 


started with an enrollment of about 


were 


very great. One was that the school 


with no shock, no disturbance, no resistance of 
the taxing authorities, no protests from conser- 
vative taxpayers. There was no campaign in 
which the advantages and probable results of 


industrial education, as a eure for educational 
and industrial ills, exaggerated or over 
lead to 
The 


been 


were 
emphasized in such a 


inevitabl. 


manner as to 
disappointment and 
opposition of 


reaction. 
union labor had 
threshed out to a 
with the Central Trades 
and Labor Council before a step had been taken. 


possible 


foreseen, and the matter 


favorable conclusion 


Thus the community had an industrial school 
without an issue being raised and sides taken. 
Thus had come quietly into existence an agency 
for enlightening and convincing the ecommun- 
ity of the value of industrial education by 
concrete demonstration rather than by prelim- 


inary argument upon abstract principles and 
hoped for results. 

A second value of the small beginning, and 
one which it is difficult to over-estimate, is 
flexibility in administration. Fl xibility is es- 
sential ti eCXTK riment and CX] riment is essen- 


tial to the solution of any problem. The school 
was, it is true, a pioneer, being the first in the 
country of its exact Hence 
was the very breath of its life: but so it is to 
any begi 


type. experiment 


uning in any community, for the in- 


dividuality of community life and needs makes 
local adjustment an absolute condition of the 
Success of industrial education. The school was 
{ ; y ; ad 
hen as al administrative proposition thorough- 
ly, co} ely manageable, and the administra- 
tion could at onee attack the problem which 
NOTI s have had the unique opportunity of 
; organization and shaping the administration 
seein I ol as has Professor Forbes His paper, pre 
es ¢ Philadelphia meeting of the A. S. P. I. E. is a 


discussion of a most puzzling educational 
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it was clear must take precedence of all others, 
viz., that of the synthesis, the amalgamation 
of school and shop. 

Amalgamating School and Shop. 

Now the antithesis between these in existing 
practice was clear and sharp. The shop was 
real and vital, directly serving the community 
by creating and distributing values; but its aim 
was profit, its activities were all organized about 
the product, and the human factor was only 
one means to the sole end. In contrast to this, 
the school was artificial, isolated from the in- 
dustrial struggle of the community, concerned 
factor and indifferent 

Was a synthesis of 
That was the first ques- 
The answer obviously turned upon wheth- 


solely with the human 

to any material product. 
these factors possible? 
tion. 
er the school could be organized to produce a 
standard 
need of the community, and produced under 
conditions. The 
mined attempt to try this out was due to the 
conviction that if the school was nothing but 
a school, it would not get the boy; that nothing 


commercial product, meeting a real 


something like shop deter- 


would appeal to the boy so powerfully as in- 
dustry that was real, and not mere industrial 
gymnasties with that to 
rouse his pride and self-respect, there must be 
set for him something like the task of a man 
and the standards of a man. 

The first requirement was a real demand for 


waste of materials; 


a commercial product which the school could 
supply. This was found in the school system 
itself. The demand for teachers’ desks, man- 
ual training benches, bookeases, ete., was more 
than the school could supply and notwithstand- 
ing the subsequent expansions, the demand is 
still greater than 
of the industrial school can supply. 
followed in the trades that were 
gradually added, and at present the actual needs 
of the school buildings demand all the labor 
available in the school, including cabinetmak- 
ing, electricity, plumbing, printing and carpen- 


the cabinetmaking division 
The same 


method was 


try. 
Girls’ School Similarly Organized. 

A school for girls was organized about a year 
later than that for boys and on the same plan. 
The same problem of community service was 
a different way. In the departments 
of millinery and dressmaking the solution was 
found in offering to execute orders from the 
community direct, and these departments have 
the Vv could fill. 


In domestic science the solution was found in 


solved in 
always had more orders than 


a public lunchroom service conducted by the 
1] 


pupils and accommodating not only the per- 
sonnel of the school, but persons connected 
with neighboring establishments. 

In these ways, channels were found through 
which the labor available in the schools might 
reach the community in genuine service in- 
stead of being wasted in more or less artificial 
processes. The result was precisely the atmos- 
phere of reality and genuineness and the atti- 
tude of pride and self-respect and vital interest 
which was hoped for. This is illustrated by the 
results of experiments with more or less arti- 
ficial incentives. At the first transition from 
school to serious labor, some boys were inclined 
to complain that they were getting no real 
benefit from their labor. This led to experi- 
ments with the rewards of various kinds includ- 
ing sets of tools and the privilege of making 
things for themselves. 

The effect was not good. In fact, the stimula- 
tion of the selfish point of view was weakening 
to the community spirit, the teamwork spirit 
which had already appeared. The artificial in- 

abandoned and _ sole 
the creation 


centives were reliance 
of an atmosphere 
of workmanlike pride in the product and in its 
service to the community. The ideal of a real 
shop, a standard product, and consumers thor- 
oughly appreciative of the service rendered has 
proved to be the most permanent and thorough- 
ly effective incentive without an element of 
selfish appeal. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the social and civie value of this attitude to- 
ward the work and toward the community. 
Organizing Shop Processes. 
The foundation for a real shop having been 


placed upon 


laid in a permanent demand for a commercial 
product and the development of the spirit of 
the true artisan, the next serious administra- 
tive problem was an equally genuine organi- 
zation of shop processes. For instance, the 
available 
source of economy and efficiency in production. 
On this principle power machines were intro- 
duced. They were guarded by the best known 


genuine shop makes use of every 


means and the boys were taught to use them, 
changing from one machine to another as fast 
as efficiency in the use was attained. It is 
worthy of note that in the four years of the 
school’s existence no accident has occurred from 
Again, the gen- 
individualistic but co-opera- 
It secures efficiency through division of 
Accordingly, 
the school shop was organized to “put through” 
the product in At least two 
dozen desks or bookeases, or other products 
were cut out and sent through at the same 
time. The arrangement of machines and dis- 
tribution of space was such as to secure a con- 
tinuous progress and the greatest economy of 
time, space and effort from raw material to 
completed product. Each boy was required to 
master in regular order each process necessary 
to the completed product and so understand 
the construction as a whole. Again, an up-to- 
date shop has some method of determining cost, 
and accordingly a system of shop cards was 
introduced which made it possible to fix with 
precision the labor-time for each process and 
so lay the foundation for a cost system. 

Other experiments were made with a view 
to securing the closest practicable approxima- 
tion to shop practice and methods were adopted 
or rejected according to the result. For ex- 
ample, student foremen were appointed for sub- 


the operation of a machine. 
uine shop is not 
tive. 


labor and large scale production. 


wholesale lots. 


ordinate groups and this promised well and 
showed marked advantages, but was finally re- 
jected wholly from the educational standpoint. 
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The student foreman and his subordinates 
missed important educative elements in the 
work, the penetration to the principles involved 
and the new insight which could only be se- 
cured by the illuminating suggestions and com- 
ments of the competent instructor. A _ time 
clock was installed with registrations of arrival 
and departure, and this has proved of perma- 
nent advantage and the shop day of eight hours 
for boys and seven hours for girls has proved 
most satisfactory after considerable experiment. 
School vs. Shop Atmosphere. 

This will suffice to indicate the organization 
deemed necessary to secure the genuine atmos- 
phere of the shop and introduce the boys and 
girls to a real industrial establishment con- 
ducted under conditions approximating those 
of the adult wage-earner of the community. 
How, now, could such a shop become also a 
school? The formal, artificial atmosphere of 
a school and the real atmosphere of a shop 
would no more mingle than oil and water and 
so the fundamental problem was to break down 
the formality and artificiality of the school. 
The solution depended upon finding upon what 
the formality and artificiality of the school 
depends and removing it. Reflection shows 
that this depends upon the assumed possibility 
of separating the formal or abstract or uni- 
versal element in knowledge from the practical 
or concrete or particular element, and ground- 
ing the student in the one apart from the other, 
on the assumption that he may bring to prac- 
tice, when the time comes for it, a complete 
knowledge of abstract principles. 

The artificiality of the school then consists 
in its dealing with abstractions, isolated from 
fact and from practical achievement. Obvious 
ly this artificiality is removed when fact and 
law are seen together in their natural and in- 
dissoluble unity; when the needs, the exigen 
cies of actual achievement compel a deeper 
study of the facts and a discovery of the law 
in order to solve the problem of shaping the 
materials in hand to the imperious demand of 
the human need. For the same reason a shop 
isolated from a school cannot give an indus 
trial education, because manual skill in the 
imitation of industrial processes is not indus- 
trial education. The skilled imitator, it is true, 
has a certain training acquired under the law 
of habit, but he cannot be called educated until 
his skill is intelligent, is guided by principles 
intellectually grasped and so able to meet new 
The school 


and the shop come back out of their artificial 


situations and solve new problems. 


isolation when the needs of intelligent practice 
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compel the more thorough study of facts and 
demand the guidance of laws and principles. 

Under the influence of this conception, much 
progress has been made in the union of shop 
and school. At first, school time and shop 
time were sharply divided, four hours being 
given to each. The school teachers were dis- 
tinct from the shop teachers, and the school 
was conducted in the ordinary way, except that 
the selection of subject matter was made with 
reference to shop use. Now school teacher and 
shop teacher are the same for each particular 
trade and the group that is studying it, e. g., 
cabinetmaking, electrical work, plumbing, print- 
ing, carpentry. The head of each of these de- 
partments teaches the necessary knowledge of 
materials, scientific principles, the mechanical 
drawing, the shop theory and also the mathe- 
matics involved in the computation of cost 
and the making of estimates, all of which 
teaching is, as it were, done in situ. It is 
vitalized by its necessary relation to successful 
practice in the daily work of the shop. 

On the other hand, the subjects which recog- 
nize that the boy is to be bigger than his im- 
mediate task, that he is to be in sympathetic 
touch with all industry, and is to be citizen as 
well as workman; in short, the subjects which 
pertain to all trades alike, e. g., English, the 
elements of physics, industrial history and geog- 
raphy, these are still taught by separate teach- 
ers in combined classes. But the central prob- 
lem of such an institution viewed as a school 
is not in the method of instruction important as 
that is. 


as a shop its problems eenter in the material 


The truth is, that just as when viewed 


product and the necessary organization for its 
efficient production and disposal, so when 
viewed as a school its central problem is in 
ihe selection and disposal of human product, 
the boys and girls who are being prepared for 
industrial life. 

Selecting the Pupils. 

First regarding selection, the original school 
was intended for boys from fourteen to six- 
teen, as being the normal period of transition 
from elementary school to skilled industry. The 
intention was to meet the needs of two classes 
of boys: 

First, those who through economie pressure 
could no longer continu academic studies, and 
who, though adapted to skilled industry, were 
shut out by immaturity and by lack of prepa- 
ration, and so foreed into trivial employ:nents. 
The chief guide here was the Report of the 
Massachusetts Commission. 


Second, the big boys, dull and baekward in 
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book studies, who showed zest for manual train- 
ing and were presumably capable of skilled in- 
dustry. These were selected to relieve the ele- 
mentary school of one of its most serious prob- 
lems. Both classes were admitted on equal 
terms, but the backward were found to pre- 
ponderate and to give tone to the school. Ex- 
perience soon showed their inferiority, even 
in shop work, to the boy who had successfully 
completed the work of the elementary school, 
and to complicate the situation, this led to an 
embarrassing social alignment among the pu- 
pils. Subsequently, the Binet mental tests were 
applied throughout the whole system and many 
of the big, backward boys were found to be 
subnormal or borderline cases in mental capac- 
ity. The problem was solved by the forma- 
tion of a separate school where the instruction 
could be adjusted to their capacity, and this 
arrangement has been found to furnish the 
needed relief to the elementary school. 

The experience was precisely the same with 
girls, and shows that industrial schools cannot 
be used, except in rare cases, to transform 
the dull and persistently backward boy or girl 
into skilled industrial workers. Success pre- 
supposes the securing of an all-around men- 
tality fully up to the normal average, and selec- 
tion of pupils is now made according to this 


standard. , 
Selecting a Trade. 


But, when this is achieved, a more serious 
problem remains. For example, when a certain 
number of boys, graduates in good standing 
of the elementary school, have been selected, 
what assurance have we that they are fitted 
for industrial life? The decision to enter the 
school may be based upon the most irrelevant 
motives on the part of both parents and pupils. 
Even if these pupils were studied carefully 
from their earliest school years with a view to 
discovering their inborn disposition, instincts 
and aptitudes, they may still be too immature 
in most cases to reveal their deepest and most 
permanent interests, those which are of real 
And even when 
we become satisfied that industry is the field in 


value for vocational guidance. 


which they ean serve the most happily and 
efficiently, experience shows that the problem 
of the particular industry is a most important 
and a most difficult one. The experience of 
IF. Albert Marshall, a pupil in the State School 
at Bridgeport, Conn., illustrates the latter prob- 
lem. When he ente red the school he was very 
sure that he wanted to be a machinist. That 
department being crowded, he was persuaded to 
spend two months in the printing department, 
and then was transferred to the machine depart- 
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ment. This accidental circumstance determined 
his future. <A tryout of two months in the 
machine department convinced him that he 
liked printing better, and he was allowed to 
return to that department. Recently a contest 
in the designing of title pages, open to print- 
ers’ apprentices, was held by the Inland Print- 
er, a magazine of the very highest standards. 
There were seventy-five contestants and 107 
designs were submitted. Twenty-two states and 
several foreign countries were represented in 
the contest, and yet Marshall won first place 
over all. Now, without the tryout that Mar- 
shall accidentally secured, is there any good 
reason to suppose that his deepest interest 
would have been tapped or his extraordinary 
talent developed? This is an extreme case of 
instances so censtantly occurring in the school 
that it has crystallized into a definite plan of 
administrative action so as to insure a tryout 
for each boy in each of the industries now 
offered in the school, with a view to a selection 
which will ensure the most permanent interest 
and efficiency. 
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The Factors Fitting for Vocations. 

The trying out of the more general question 
whether the boys admitted are or are not mis- 
fits in the industrial field as a whole, involves 
a still larger and more difficult problem, in- 
deed one of the most imperative and difficult 
problems of modern education. We may put 
it this way: First heredity fixes absolutely be- 
yond alteration the individual aptitudes, in- 
stincts, dispositions and capacities upon which 
the greatest success and efficiency of any in- 
dividual depends. Second, these hereditary 
powers will not develop except as they are 
roused and enlisted by the appropriate stimulus 
in each case. If not so stimulated, they will 
atrophy and perish from disuse. Third, they 
can only be appropriately stimulated as they are 
known either by the individual himself or by 
those who undertake to guide him. Fourth, 
those interests and instincts which are deepest, 
and most permanent, and so most significant, 
are not reached in most cases by the superficial 
stimuli of casual youthful experience. They 
come to light and to life only through a cer- 
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tain intimate and vital contact with the activi- 
ties which are capable of making the decisive 
appeal and the decisive revelation of the soul to 
itself and to those who are directing its de- 
velopment. The fifth and final link in this 
chain of dependent factors is the necessity of 
bringing the plastic individual into this more 
intimate and vital contact with varied stimuli 
at that adolescent period when the deepest in- 
terests are ripening and may be most effectually 
reached and aroused. The links of this chain 
then are: Fixed hereditary aptitude, appro- 
priate stimulus, knowledge of stimulus by trial 
and finally variety of stimuli essential to secur- 
ing this knowledge. 
Mobility Needed in School Courses. 

This means that for the adolescent period 
there should be no fixed and changeless course 
of study, but rather the greatest mobility; it 
means that change of course for many pupils 
during this period is not necessarily waste, but 
may be the only path to success, and that the 
education of the whole period is properly ten- 

(Continued on Page 50) 


EARLY-DAY SCHOOL REPORTS 


One of the earliest, and at the same time one 
of the most painful school reports, was made 
by an old Suabian schoolmaster of the 17th cen- 
tury. He taught fifty-one years and every day 
made a single entry record of his achievements. 

Strange to say, this report ignored entirely 
such “values” as deportment, study, the lag- 
gard, et cetera, and devoted every item to 
Spankistry in some form or other. In all the 
joyous annals of Spankology there is no more 
conscientious and painstaking effort toward ex- 
actness than here. 

We don’t know his name so we'll call him 
Professor Swatem. The Professor always had 
his spank day-book at his right hand, and every 
time he gave a dose of his medicine, credited 
the victim by making an entry under the head- 
ing “kneel on peas,” “fools cap,” or “snap on 
hand,” as the case might be. 

Here is his balance, sheet, a report covering 
fifty-one years, and published after he had 
passed into the land where every day is a sum- 
mer vacation on full pay: 

911,527 blows with cane. 

125,010 blows with ruler. 

20,896 blows with the rod. 

136.715 blows with the hand. 

10,295 blows over ear. 


7,905 blows over mouth. 
111,000 snaps on the hand. 


22,763 nota bene. 
aoe 


727 boys kneel on peas. 
613 boys kneel on tacks. 

6,184 boys kneel on sharp-edged wood. 

1,701 boys hold rod in the air. 

8,000 blows for errors in Latin grammar. 

76,000 nota bene for same. 

22,700 tasks by heart. 

5,000 wore fools cap. 

3,000 words in scolding vocabulary. 
113 scolding terms of his own invention. 


Roughly speaking, Superintendents’ Reports 
may be divided into three periods. Period one 
extends from the beginning of our history down 
to 1850. The reports in this period were made 
by the School Committeemen or Controllers 
who had little or no teaching experience. The 
great moral purposes of education were empha- 
sized and the financial and educational neg- 
lected. The Superintendent had not yet made 
his debut in the educational world, and the 
devil was thought to occupy a front seat in 
every little Red Schoolhouse in the land. The 
teacher had not passed beyond the “Icabod” 
Stage in public approval and occupied a social 
position just a little above that of the hired 
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man—the School Committees were the real 
educational high brows. 

In 1828, speaking of the High School for 
girls in New York, the trustees in their report 
say, “As the school is immediately regulated 
by the trustees without interference from the 
principals, it has received a constant and par- 
ental supervision.” ‘The Committee considered 
themselves in loco parentis as it were. 

It was understood during this period that the 
school was the teacher’s little world, and the 
teachers’ function was to keep his miniature 
world revolving by means of a liberal applica- 
tion of unguentum baculinum (stick ointment). 
What did he know about the great world out- 


-side¢? Publicity was not a part of the job. 


Here is the gist of a report made by the 
Controllers of the Philadelphia schools in 1819. 
The prelude reads something like this: “In 
order to establish the utility of the system now 
in successful operation, as it regards the bene- 
fits which it confers upon those children over 
whom its protecting care is extended, as well 
as to exhibit its importance in relation to econ- 
omy of expense, it becomes necessary to furnish 
a condensed statement of the cost of instruc- 
tion—” 

Here are the financial and educational reports 
for one school of the period: 


Financial. 

"PORGLD TIN ok. 446 65 600 0 6065.56 040 oi $940.00 
pe GT Pree eter, Tree ee ry 400.00 
Books, stationery, copy lessons for use of 

ee Terr eer ry ee 551.48 
Benches, including workmanship and ma- 

SO 6.c'sa dian 440d 00 6 50u ds 40084 s oR 300.00 
School Bell and hanging..............0.. 54.25 

Educational. 


“Exclusive of the alphabet and spelling de- 
partments, and those who are beginning to 
write on slates, the classes are arranged as 
follows: 

Writing on 


Reading. Paper. Arithmetic. 
ME gd 06s Rackecane ee 125 185 
a ee 179 31 103 


For brevity and comprehensiveness, the fol- 
lowing report for the town of Chelsea for 1849, 
is a winner: 

Number of children in the town between 


“OO” Re a ee re ee 1,228 
Number in schools in Chelsea...... ene Ce 
EE cog oh bw hala ddd bh400448 40 0a 32 
0 PR re sy eae eae Pes ee ee 232 


In 1847, the Committeemen of Worcester 
issued a report including a comparative esti- 
mate of the civic interests of the whole com- 
munity—a report that would have gladdened 
the hearts of the advocates of a broadening and 
enriching of the curriculum. It was as follows: 

1. Report of the school comm. 

2. Report of the overseers of the poor. 

3. A report on paving main street. 

4. A report upon the fire department. 

Some of the reports of this period refuse to 
give the immunity bath to either teacher or 
pupils. The School Committee of Bridgewater 
in 1848 say in their report: “In speaking of 
some of the schools as good (they have reported 
upon ten schools) in these respects we speak 
advisedly. In number 7, idleness has long been 
indulged, and the laziness of some of the schol- 
ars is like a sandy road to the teachers. Miss 
Forbes, in our judgment, ought to teach some- 
where else.” 

Away back in 1850, Horace Greeley shows 
himself a bull-mooser by dissenting from the 
report of the other two members of the com- 
mittee who had made a favorable report of the 
work of the New York High School. Greeley 
insisted upon having his minority protest pub- 
lished as a part of the report. These are his 
words: “I believe that the study pursued in 
the Academy radically defective and vicious be- 
cause it provides for the devotion of a consid- 
erable share of the means of the seminary and 
the time of the pupils, to the study of dead 
languages, to the exclusion of the sciences and 
arts which seem to be of far greater practical 
importance to at least 19-20 of the youth.” I 
do not know that its management is so efficient, 
nor its inculeations so effective and successful 
as the report would represent them.” 

About 1850, the people begin to question the 
divine right of the Committee to speak finally 
on educational questions. About this time the 
great question of introducing music into the 
curriculum was up for trial. The School Com- 
mittee of Lawrence says in its report that the 
town meeting had voted not to hire any piano 
for any school in town with town money, nor 
hire any teacher of music. They further say, 


“Tt is the first time in the brief but noble his- 
tory of the town in educational matters, that 
it was thought unsafe to trust the whole regime 
to the Committee.” 













































SUB-NORMAL CHILDREN AND SPECIAL 
CLASSES IN SMALL CITIES 


Any superintendent, after having carefully 
supervised the complete medical inspection of 
his city or district, will at once realize from 
the statistics gathered, that the health of a cer- 
tain percentage of his pupils is responsible for 
their progress, while the lack of good health has 
likewise been responsible for the retardation 
of a great many others. 

Here arises the question as to the exact status 
of the subnormal child. Many superintendents 
have adopted the plan of placing all pupils 
in the sub-normal list who happen to be three 
or more years “below grade,” using the age of 
the child as a basis for arriving at such a con- 
clusion. Again, I happen to know of one or 
two other superintendents who selected from 
the grades a number of pupils three or more 
years retarded and placed them under a special 
teacher, and made the grave mistake of calling 
the class “backward pupils”; one even going so 
far as to call it a “mentally deficient” class. 
You can easily imagine the position of the par- 
ent and child and the attitude of each toward 
such a class. The result was an absolute 
failure. 

It is true that age is significant in educa- 
tion, as many pupils whose age is above the 
average of their grade, are apt to leave school 
before they have received a sufficient amount 
of elementary training. But there are also 
many over-age children who do complete the 
full course—some on time and many with very 
creditable records. (Thus, the retarded pupil 
may be the victim of circumstances altogether. 
Llome conditions might have been such in his 
early life, that he had reached an advanced age 
before entering school at all; or his retardation 
may be due to low physical development. 

Personally I like the word “exceptional” as 
a name for the special class. It means Just 
what the child in this particular case happens 
to be “an exceptional child.” It sounds better 
in your community and will receive better sup- 
port, than would be possible if it were called 
a “retarded class” or “backward grade.” Many 
such classes are called “special classes” how- 
ever and the name is appropriate. 

But why and when are such classes neces- 
sary’ ‘They are necessary because the child 
below grade whether his position be due to 
dullness, low mentality, poor health, laziness 
or whatever cause may be assigned, will always 
prove a stumbling block and a detriment to the 
progress of the entire class with which he hap- 
pens to be associated. It is impossible for the 
teacher to perform her duties as well with such 
a pupil among fifteen or twenty brighter ones 
in the same class, and the other children are 
held back to await the development of this one 
child. If a superintendent having supervision 
over twelve grades only, finds only one such 
child in each grade or class, then the time 
has arrived for the segregating of these twelve 
pupils and the formation of a special class, 
for a dozen such pupils is suflicient for the best 
of teachers to handle. In fact better work 
will be acecmplished with even less pupils, 
because the work must be largely individual. 
It is safe to estimate that in every community 
enrolling five hundred pupils or more, there 
will be found from twelve to twenty-five pupils 
who should be immediately removed from the 
grades in which they are at present working. 
No school board member should hesitate to vote 
the small appropriation necessary for such a 
class, as in doing so, he is not voting for the 
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welfare of the special child alone, but he is 
materially aiding the progress of all of the 
other children enrolled in the schools of his dis- 
trict. For instance, I know of a primary grade 
where there are about thirty first-year pupils, 
and among thera a girl of nine years, who has 
been in regular attendance in that grade for 
four years. She is unruly, dislikes the work, 
is lazy and interferes with the entire room— 
yet she is wise enough not to do anything 
which will bring her any severe punishment. 
She has been tried among second year pupils 
but cannot or will not do anything. However 
she does all of the industrial and vocational 
work neatly and with interest. In the second 
grade of the same school is a boy of similar 
nature. The time these take from the teachers, 
and the attention they compel from the other 
pupils, together with the disturbance caused 
by the acts they promulgate totals a waste of 
at least a half hour a day in those two rooms, 
which amounts to a waste of an entire school 
month in a year. That is, one-tenth of the 
attention of the teacher and pupils had been 
devoted not to the work in hand but to these 
two particular children—where the normal child 
had only received one-sixteenth of the same at- 
tention. Figuring on the same basis such 
children require six times as much individual 
attention as normal children, and it is only in 
the special class that this amount of time can 
be given to them without interfering mater- 
ially with the progress of the school in general. 

When such special classes are formed, it will 
be found that there is need of individual in- 
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struction in the common school branches espe- 
cially, and they must be given the right place 
in the special course of study provided. How- 
ever much of the work in these special classes 
must be along the lines of manual and voca- 
tional training, with especially great care in 
regard to physical exercises for the purpose of 
correcting abnormal conditions of the body. 
Exercises and games which are calculated to 
improve the muscles and give better nervous 
co-ordination and control are especially valu- 
able. Recent work in this line has demon- 
strated the great value of gardening as an 
occupation for the weak minded and wayward. 
Sessions should be short in all classes of work, 
as such children are incapable of long con- 
tinued effort in any one direction. All work 
periods should be followed by short rest periods 
of a well planned nature. Many educators 
favor a single session for such pupils but in 
districts where the other schools generally have 
two sessions, a short afternoon session would 
seem wise. 

Among sub-normal children, however, the 
superintendent will find several distinet types. 
In large cities and districts where superinten- 
dents and boards of education find it necessary 
to provide three or more special classes, it may 
be well when the examination of children in 
or for these classes takes place, to group them 
somewhat as indicated in the following form: 


Exceptional Children. 


Morally Mentally Physically Late Poor 
Deficient Deficient Deficient Beginning | Attend 
James Brown X 
Harry Smith xX 
Thomas Hall xX 
Mary Jones X 
Bertha Crew. xX 


Columns may be added to the above record 
for address, age, name of parents, date of test, 
ete., if you wish. It will be found that many 
children belong in the last two classes, after 
you have looked into their records carefully. 
With such your duty lies mainly in remedying 
the evil by having them attend every day even 
if you have to send the truant officer after 
them. 


MAINE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
BETTERMENT. 

A concerted movement for improving the 
country schools of Maine has been begun by 
State Superintendent Payson Smith. The state 
has in round numbers, 50,000 children enrolled 
in the district schools, and while these consti- 
tute more than one-third of the total school 
enrollment they receive much less attention 
than pupils of city and village schools. 

Mr. Smith believes that the progress of any 
system of schools depends directly upon the 
extent to which public sentiment is aroused and 
a sense of public responsibility is created. He 
has, with this in mind, directed all superin- 
tendents of rural schools to make a survey 
of their respective towns, and to outline definite 
programs of betterment for each individual 
school. Particular emphasis, he urges, should 
be placed upon obtaining the following: 

A. A better qualified and better paid teach- 
ing force. 

B. Better buildings especially as regards 
heating, lighting, ventilation and sani- 
tary surroundings. 

C. Larger school grounds. 

D. Better equipment of books, 
and apparatus. 
(Concluded on Page 55) 
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THE DEPARTMENTAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN THE 
SMALLER CITY 


By A. C. FULLER, Jr., Superintendent of Schools, Washington, Ia. 


Prior to 1909 the Elementary Schools in 
Washington comprised four buildings with 
oradk s one to eight in each. A centrally located 
Kindergarten was temporarily housed in a sec- 
ond story room near the business quarter. To 
vet the Kindergarten away from the crowded 
streets, to avoid the dangerous railway cross- 
ings,.and to serve many more patrons by bring- 
ing it nearer to them, the Kindergarten was 
placed in each ward school. It Was thus nec- 
essary to provide for seventh and eighth grade 
pupils elsewhere. A Manual Training shop had 
long been deferred waiting for adequate room. 

The regulation and standardization of the 
work in the separated eighth grades, the close 
connection of their work with the High School, 
a well rounded development and _ preparation 
in High School freshmen, and the creation of 
a strong school spirit in the grade school—these 
were dominant, and often vexing aims before 
the e¢ ntral school. 

The happy combination of need for more 
room, coupled with the conviction that certain 
school activities could best be worked out upon 
the departmental plan led to the installation of 
the system. <A central building was provided 
for upwards of 150 pupils in grades seven and 
eight. This building has two stories and a 
basement, with three rooms on each main tloor, 
facilities for manual training, domestie science, 
and boys’ toilet in the basement. Each of thi 
main floors has a study room which seats an 


entire grade, and two classrooms seating thirty 
pupils each. Four teachers handle the regular 
classwork, and ac ordingly each grade is divided 
into three sections. One teacher is monitor 


over the entire grade in the study room, while 


the three other teachers conduct classes in the 


respective sections of the other grade. 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Departmental Grammar School Grades VII and VIII. 


Miss Kathryn Latta Miss Accie Clapper 


How 
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In the program shown each teacher is given 
at least one class in grammar and spelling with 
a view to emphasize these fundamentals to both 
teachers and pupils. 
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ress in the other studies. On the other hand 
they found added enthusiasm and energy re- 
sulting from the fewer daily preparations re- 
quired, and a stimulus to improve in personal 
scholarship. Frequent conferences are held by 
the teachers, (often the superintendent is pres- 
ent,) when individual performance in class, 
study periods, and outside hours are thorough- 
ly canvassed for each pupil. <A thorough spirit 
of cooperation and observation exists in these 
teachers. No pupils “slip through” and but 
few of the trying cases are found who do not 
respond. 

An adaptation of the “Batavia System” is 
utilized, although not indicated upon the pro- 
gram. Each teacher has an aggregate total 
of two hours per week when she is expected 
to do individual work with her own class pupils. 
A greater amount of time is available for this 
important line of work than was possible under 
the old plan of separate grades. 

The principal takes charge of all serious cases 
of failure in class, or in conduct. Report cards 
are sent to parents every six weeks. Each pupil 
whose card bears a failure mark is interviewed 
by the principal before the card is issued; the 
purpose being to get the pupil to face, and 
acknowledge the conditions, and to fully realize 
the cause. This practice usually precludes a 
“cooked-up tale” being taken home regarding 
the “spiteful teacher,” or the “terribly hard” 
work of the grade. In most cases the child 
will naturally take home much of the conver- 
sation of the teacher, especialiy that pertaining 
to means of improvement, and generally the 
parent catches the suggestion therein. Simi- 
larly failure of promotion is handled, and pupils 
are led to ask parents to request that they be 
held in the grade another year. 

While all of this is not inherent to the de- 
partmental plan, we have been able to do it 
more effectively under such an organization. 
The school has been in operation three years. 
There has been a steady increase in the at- 
tendance, not to be otherwise accounted for 
than that the pupils stay with the school. Daily 
percentages in attendance and punctuality have 
increased, and this in spite of the fact that 
a large number of pupils had longer distances 
to go. Thus far this year, (three months), not 
a ease of tardiness has occurred in the building, 
and the attendance has been high. 

Unless things are well organized more cases 
of premeditated mischief arise, and a larger 
number of cases of serious punishment will be 
necessary, than when pupils were in separate 
buildings. 

More important than percentages and statis- 
tics, all of which favor the departmental scheme 
here, is the spirit of the school. We notice 
a healthy growth in this respect. There is 
an increased pride in doing good honest work 
of a high order, a willingness on the part of the 
pupil cheerfully to enter whatever class, higher 
or lower, his ability demands. The larger group 
is interested in the school virtues of punctuality, 
regularity, and strong scholarship—the “gang 
spirit” is working with the school. Friendly 
emulation is encouraged and utilized in a vari- 
ety of lines. The proximity of the school to 
the business center brings the outside conduct 
of the pupils under observation of the practical 
people of the community. The pupils are con- 
scious of this scrutiny and take pride in meas- 
uring up, although full of the boundless energy 


and prankishness of American youth. 
(Concluded on Page 55) 















































































In all lands, the mountain cities are but few. 
Cities upon plateaus there are, but cities bul- 
warked in valleys by high surrounding moun- 
tains and cities upon mountain sides are sel- 
dom built by men who seek the coasts and the 


plains for their commercial and industrial 
centers. 

Landscape and climate affect the human 
mood. Johnstown, Pa., feels its landscape of 


valley and mountain and its strong local winds 
and storms of rain and snow. ‘The boy in 
Johnstown needs to be told in elaborate word- 
description what Gibralter looks like. Another 
Rock of Gibralter stands between the “v” of 
the “y” in which the city is located. North 
and South, upon the outer edges of the “y”, 
rise the mountains almost sheer. Compared 
with these mighty ramparts, the bluffs of the 
Mississippi are but dikes or levees. 

Hence arises the peculiar problem of the 
public schools. Johnstown is a vast steel fac- 
tory and coal mine located where Stony Creek 
joins the Conemaugh. In the two narrow val- 
lays, there is not half enough room even for 
the sixty thousand inhabitants who are withia 
the city limits; they must live within these 
narrow valleys or go by inclined railways to 
the mountain summits which are flat, for there 
is almost no possible building of houses upon 
the steep mountain sides. Yet, here is a popu- 
lation really of nearly a hundred thousand. 
Johnstown as a political jurisdiction, is one 
matter; Johnstown as a population, a much 
larger matter. Johnstown is a city with sub- 
urbs. In one of these suburbs, half a thousand 
feet higher than Johnstown, live many of the 
richest men of the city. In more senses than 
one, high above the rest of the citizens, from 
their homes, they overlook Johnstown and, I 
fear, look down upon its strenuous laborers. 
They draw their revenues from its commercial 
and industrial enterprises, they spend their 
money in its stores; but they do not wholly 
share its burdens and their children do not at- 
tend its schools. 

As a matter of observation, 1 have come to 
think that cities whose political boundaries are 
large enough to comprise the homes of all or 
nearly all of their employers and employes are 
fortunate. The contrast is that between, for 
example, Paterson, Johnstown and Boston on 
the one side and Indianapolis, Canton and 
Denver on the other. 

For several years, through institute work, I 
have been closely familiar with Johnstown’s 
school problem. When, therefore, I was asked 
by the responsible school authorities to spend 
a week examining the schools, I did so not 
without some previous knowledge. 

It seems that the first inquiry should always 
be as to what proportion of the leading citizen’ 
in the professions and in business in any city 
are natives. Can the city hold its own youth 
through manhood? Can it educate them so 
well that strangers find them strong competi- 
tors? In this respect, the case of Johnstown is 
like that of many cities. A large proportion 
of its leading citizens came from elsewhere and 
found plenty of room at the top. 

It is important to note here that three vast 
enterprises in steel and in coal control the 
city’s economic life and directly employ nearly 
all its adult men except those engaged in mer- 
chandising. Though the steel-workers are 
highly paid—fifty dollars a week, is not un- 
usual—the correspondingly vast profits of these 
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which Mr. Chancellor is preparing on city school sys- 
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enterprises are drained off to Philadelphia, to 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere in the form of divi- 
dends. 

A second inquiry should be into the kinds of 
homes, of office buildings, of factories, of streets 
and bridges, of mines and of sewers, built by 
the citizens. Men fashion their structures ac- 
cording to their ideas. While Johnstown has 
many beautiful suburban homes and not a few 
handsome city residences, nevertheless, the 
houses of its ordinarily well-to-do inhabitants, 
its city stores, its bridges, etc., have been built 
by tradition and for use with little or no 
thought of beauty or even of comfort. As for 
the tenements of its working people, the condi- 
tion is considerably worse than in most cities. 
They are foreigners. The excessive rate of 
such diseases as diphtheria tells the story. Here 
the cause of the trouble is not poverty but ig- 
norance. The laboring population in Johns- 
town has money far beyond the incomes of 
most city-dwellers. 

Two questions, then, arose. How far have 
the public schools been responsible for this 
situation? And what can be done in the 
future ¢ 

Johnstown has a high school and twenty-five 
elementary schools; 8,000 pupils in all schools, 
of whom 700 are in high school. This is a 
rather smaller attendance in high school than 
is common. The business enterprises of the 
city are not such as to tempt boys and girls 
out of school. The work available is nearly all 
the work of full-grown men, which is most de- 
sirable. Women and children are not exploited 
here. 

The organization of the teaching corps is as 
follows. viz. :— 

City superintendent. 

Primary 
dent). 

Four supervising principals (district super- 
intendents for upper grades). 

One high school principal. 

Four special subject supervisors. 

Number of men teachers, 34. 

Number of women teachers, 204. 

Number of high school teachers, 29. 

Number of grammar school teachers, 27. 

Number of intermediate teachers, 75. 

Number of primary teachers, 92. 

Number of kindergarten teachers, 4. 

Number not included above, 23. 

These numbers are rapidly growing, for the 
city adds an average of 600 pupils per year. 

It appears, upon the face of these statistics, 
that the number of grammar teachers is rela- 
tively small. And in view of the fact that 
there are no building supervising principals, 
it appears that the number of district super- 
intendents is small. This office, however, has 
been itself in existence but a year or so. 

Investigation, which included written tests 
given to more than 1,000 pupils in more than 
one-half of the schools, and to more than one- 
half of the teachers themselves, showed dis- 
tinctly the present educational condition. 

First, the schools of Johnstown have been re- 
sponsible for the social situation as above 
cited, in so far as they have failed to develop 
the leaders of the city and to educate the rank- 
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supervisor (assistant superinten- 


and-file to wiser use of their talents and in- 
comes. But, on the other hand, the schools are 
to be credited with the development of certain 
qualities that have made Johnstown one of the 
most reliable industrial centers in America. 

Second, Johnstown has fairly entered upon a 
period of differentiation in school affairs. Spe- 
cial officers and special subjects are being in- 
troduced as rapidly as they can be adjusted. 
A period of self-consciousness and of self-criti- 
cism has arisen. 

The explanation of the small number of 
pupils in the high school is so simple as to 
be positively interesting. The teachers in the 
intermediate and grammar grades have been 
so conscientious, so determined that no un- 
prepared pupils should go forward that many 
pupils really ready for higher grade work have 
been kept back. In many eases, pupils in lower 
grades were found to be actually superior to 
the average pupils of the next higher grades. 
This, of course, was especially true when, for 
example, third grade children in one building 
were compared with fourth grade children in 
another building. 

To particularize, for the sake of illustration, 
in two seventh grade classes, in one building, 
with eighty pupils, twenty-two were found equal 
to the average pupil in the eighth grade. 

To paraphrase a saying of Jesus—The school 
was made for the boy, not the boy for the 
school. The teachers of Johnstown have been 
too anxious to have good schools, forgetting 
that when a boy is 75 per cent in the essen- 
tials, he needs next grade work, not to stay 
year after year until he reaches 100 per cent 
in the essentials and at least 75 per cent in the 
less important subjects. 

The investigation showed that the teachers 
were better instructors than critics and exam- 
iners of their own results. 

Johnstown has always had good school super- 
intendents. The present superintendent is J. 
N. Adee, who came from Winona, Minn. He 
is a thoughtful, patient, considerate and sym- 
pathetic leader and director, equipped with ex- 
cellent scholarship and understanding that 
time is a vital factor in success. His prede- 
cessor was J. N. Muir, now superintendent of 
schools in Orange, N. J., who served for many 
years acceptably, creating the standards for the 
present forward movement. 

In school buildings, Johnstown has not yet 
availed itself of the services of expert school 


architects. The buildings are roomy and sub- 
stantial. They are, indeed, wasteful of room. 


Some of the most familiar principles of school- 
house architecture have been violated, even in 
recent buildings. To specify: Every two-story 
building should have at least two stairways, 
each four and a half or five feet wide, and well 
apart from one another. One of the new build- 
ings has but one stairway, and that in all thirty 
feet wide, an astonishing example of waste and 
likewise of danger. Enough room has been 
paid for to have added a gymnasium and 4a 
kindergarten. 

There is no question here as to school laws. 
Today, Pennsylvania has the best school code 
of all the states of the East, excepting none. 
Boards of education can go forward, with ample 
powers. 

A more thorough review would show that the 
board in Johnstown is doing this very thing— 
using its powers with characteristic Pennsyl- 
vania carefulness. To cite a single item: All 
new teachers are to be more adequately pre- 
pared before appointment then has been the 
case heretofore. 
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TAYLOR HALL DORMITORY, 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


School Architecture as an Influence 


By 


Environment has a vital influence upon each 
and all of us. None escape, and it is a duty 
not only to ourselves but to humanity to do 
an individual part towards improving our sur- 
roundings. : 

A poor environment may work towards stag- 
nation of mind and life but it is not perma- 
nent, for man is continually advancing. As 
he grows he sees his surroundings. If these 
surroundings work toward evil and he is strong 
he does his part for their betterment, and if 
they are uplifting he still works for their great- 
er improvement. 

A well-known authority states that one natu- 
ral heritage, individuality, is often marred or 
destroyed by surroundings or transitory systems 
of education, and this is becoming more ap- 
parent to our advanced thinkers and practition- 
ers of educational methods. In one way this 
idea has taken root in the Kindergarten, for 
aside from home life the most vital force of 
“We must give the 
child the right to explore its environment” is 
Maria Montes- 
sorl, in her new method of education. 

The development of the brain is important, 


environment is the school. 


one of the strongest beliefs of 


but not more so than the training of the eye, 
through which may be achieved a higher appre- 
A child 


acquires knowledge through its senses and so 


ciation of beauty in nature and art. 


should be given every opportunity to develop its 
individuality by being surrounded by the best 
and the most beautiful in nature. For 


in art 


First STORY PLAN 


SCHOOL. ATLAN 





And can art exist without 
Irobel and Montessori both have this 
idea in view. 


is not nature art? 
nature ¢ 


You may look at a building, or a painting, 
or a statue and say “That pleases me,” or, 
“That displeases me.” But you should look 
beyond the object and see the man who created 
it, for truly the object represents the man- 
the work of his brain and eye—and through 
him civilization, and through civilization, na- 
ture. Therefore, in training the child, environ- 
ment is of the utmost importance, and the later 
development of the student in his love for the 
beautiful means the higher development of the 
world. 

As youth passes through the various stages 
of his development he should be kept in close 
touch with not only the best in science and lit- 
erature but by the best possible examples of 
art and architecture. 

Architecture is simply a form of expression. 

The measure of its success is the degree of 
truth in this expression. The truth told beau- 
tifully is always beautiful. 
A successful school building is, therefore, 
one that tells its story simply and honestly and 
represents to the fullest detail the purpose for 
which it is to be used. 

A school building should not say “My arch- 
itect tried to make me look like a department 
store and succeeded,” or, “My architect, for- 
sooth, tried to make me look like a Greek Tem- 
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ple,’ or, “My architect tried to make of me 
a blatant exposition building.” No. But rath- 
er it should say, “I express love, and truthful- 
ness and beauty insomuch as love and truthful- 
ness are beautiful.” 

Not only should a small building express a 
simple, direct statement, couched we may say, 
in beautiful language, but a large building or 
a group of buildings should tell their own story 
in a similar way. This is a fact that has been 
recognized for some time by our colleges and 
universities, where great strides are being made 
in the development of educational properties. 
Not only are plans made for the future location 
of various units but the entire landscape scheme 
is carefully worked out, and natural beauties 
are utilized in every possible way. 

Many colleges however have grown in a hap- 
hazard way. 

In three college plants where I have been 
retained as architect to perfect development 
schemes, various buildings that had _ been 
planned or placed without any coherent archi- 
tectural plan have had to be torn down or 
moved. 

I speak of University work because it is sim- 
ply school work magnified and having designed 
about fifty college buildings, “know whereof I 
speak.” 

There are of course some good and truthful 
examples of college work. One of the most 
notable exceptions is the University of Vir- 
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ser Waa SD , A 
ginia planned by Thomas Jefferson. It is good. 
In fact, it is very good. It tells a direct story. 
There is no equivocation about it, and when 
you get through listening to the story you are 
glad that you have heard it. Now look through 
the buildings to the man, to Jefferson, and 
through him to what he represented in the way 
of civilization and nature. And those were 
days when advanced civilization was in its in- 
faney in this country. But that section at that 
time represented the best and truest. 
In both of the dormitories illustrated, a do- 
mestic note has been sought, though the build 
ings are of entirely different construction and 
type. 
Taylor Hall at Lehigh University is built of 
monolithic reinforced concrete. No attempt 
was made to treat these exterior concrete walls 
" in imitation of stone. They remain practically 

as they appeared when the forins were removed. 
di This building houses 140 students, is in five 
: non-communicating sections, and cost about 
a” $115,000. 


The Maryville College Dormitory is of brick 
and limestone, in three sections with rooms for 
115 students. Cost about $50,000. 

In the designs of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Ward 
Schools for Atlanta, Ga., an exterior expressive 
of the 
telling their story in a straightforward way. 

Illinois Wesleyan Science Hall is of a still 
different type, large windows on the Ist floor to 
light Chemistry Laboratories. 


large and small rooms was conveyed, 


Smaller windows 
above, accurately spaced, to properly light the 
work tables for Physiology, Biology, ete. 

MeMichael Science Hall at Monmouth Col- 
lege is of similar type, but here the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry is on the 2nd floor. 


Eaton Memorial Library at Tufts College 
was designed with large windows to light the 
reading rooms of the 1st floor: with smaller 
ones for the study rooms in the 2nd story. 


The Frances Folsom Cleveland 
cently completed at Wells College 


entirely different type of desiyn, 


Library re 









though of an 
also expresses 
its plan by its exterior. 


There is nothing particularly difficult in- 
volved. It means simpiy being consistent and 


not making a schoolhouse look like a factory 


or a residence. See that it expresses its plan 
and function. 
Educational buildings should be truthfully 
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beautiful. There should be no sham or imita- 
tion in any form. 


Far better in a school building a wooden 
column that carries its load and frankly tells 
its story, than one in a coat of plaster or com- 
position skilfully wrought and colored in imi- 
tation of the most beautiful marble, that says, 
“Gaze upon me and believe that I am what I 
am not!” The one is sincere and honest, the 
other, though it may help to carry out some 
wondrous scheme of architecture, is a sham and 
a fraud. And it always fails to deceive. 

A child notices details more closely than an 
adult. An example of this sort will remain a 
perpetual lesson in deceitfulness to a proces- 
sion of young citizens in the formative period 
of their lives when impressions received are 
lasting. 

Such columns on a colossal scale may be seen 
in a new City Hall of a large Eastern city. 
One does not like to think that this building 
is a true expression of the municipality it 
should represent in the highest way. Unfor- 
tunately such examples can be found every- 
whe re. 

[ mention imitation marble columns merely 
as an example of false construction. This ap- 
pears in many forms—a four inch veneer of 
brick over a frame structure; ornaments, sills 
and belt courses of cement in imitation of 
stone; iron work painted and treated to repre- 
sent bronze; white wood or pine stained or 
grained to imitate oak or other hard woods, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

These are but a few of the many devices used 
throughout the country by jugglers of the truth 
in an attempt to make things appear to be what 
they are not. They can not help but be detri- 
mental, they certainly exert a potent harmful 
influence. 

To conclude; a building for educational pur- 
poses should reflect the truth and integrity of 
the people, not their deceitfulness and dis- 
honesty, and students should be surrounded only 
by the truthful, the best, and the most sincere. 
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FRANCES FOLSOM CLEVELAND LIBRARY, WELLS COLLEGE, AURORA, N. Y. 5,000 
Beverly S. King, Architect, New York City. educa 
bs se 
BUILDING AND FINANCE. — ~ = 4 a ee rolled 
Superintendent Lafayette Bliss, of the Vir - = Vee UULULhUme 5 Thirt: 
ginia, Minn., public schools, has recently com- = a D é ee but tl 
; , i . Y _qd pYyY 
piled figures for the cost of education in the oO bh | The 
cities of St. Louis County, Minn. The results i y P : P od : has 1 
indicate that Duluth has the lowest average cost, 4 x teach 
Virginia is second and Aurora has the heaviest D D § City | 
cost. The per capita cost of education in the a Fy D I Pap 5 ! $72.81 
various cities and villages is given by Mr. Bliss [ $42.11 
as follows: Duluth, $33.03; Virginia, $34.72; i es are i 
Ely, $41.10; Eveleth, $45.31; Hibbing, $46.06; \\ K I apapat & ‘ year 
Chisholm, $54.46; Biwabik, $58.15; Buhl, $67.49: 1 Lp. i past 
Gilbert, $72.61; Aurora, $77.87. ” ’ | 
The average salary of women teachers runs i a : 7 DBdbdpedp- Ma 
from $69.70 per month in Biwabik to $80.80 in he Ddqdpdpdp i " equal 
Hibbing. Duluth takes the fourth place with IM, f weal 
$74.12 and Hibbing, Virginia and Buhl pay slight i b b db o-9 | 5 whic] 
ly higher. Duluth pays the highest average bdbd i pe excas 
salary to men teachers, $157. Virginia comes . : Po% still 
next with $135 and the range runs from $91 in a Qa ome 
Buhl to $137 in Duluth. comes SRE 2 fund 
The estimated income of the Philadelphia was 
board of education, from taxes, appropriations recei 
: Hendiane Kann of . 92” = 4 
. SUEMMEE Wika Gatineted chlacy expenste are to FIRST FLOOR PLAN. CLEVELAND LIBRARY. WELLS COLLEGE, while 
be $5,574,500. Other expenditures proposed are — - penasaasininai smal 
$36,000 for new building sites, $619,000 for ma- the 
terial and supplies, $200,000 for equipment, $60,- creas 
000 for pensions and $400,000 for delinquencies. exter 
State Superintendent Edward Hyatt of Cali made 
fornia has recently compiled information show- the r 
ing that $80,000 has been paid out within the and 
past ten years for premiums on fire insurance for t 
for public school buildings. The figures also for 
show that the fire loss has only amounted to In 
$250. Mr. Hyatt is at work on a campaign to Pavs 
create a state insurance fund for public school thos: 
buildings. and 


The following cities have replied to inquiries 
with figures showing premiums paid _ out: 
Fresno, no fires, premiums $9,465; Stockton, no 
fires, premiums $5,400; Bakersfield, no fires, 
premiums $3,652; San Jose, no fires, premiums 
$8,000; Berkeley, fire loss $100, premiums $20.- 
000; Alameda, no fires, premiums $8,554. The 
above figures represent an annual expenditure 
for which nothing is received in return except 
protection against a possible conflagration. Mr. 
Hyatt believes that it involves an economic 
waste which can be entirely obviated by a state 
insurance fund. 

Marion, O.—The school board has changed its 
policy in regard to the payment of premiums on 
insurance. In the future, one-third of the whole 

























amount will be paid on December 1 of each year. 4 CROZER HALL $0 SCIENCE Hau. pt OS 
Formerly the premiums became due at any time. ist eats > es a 
ize > placi f x]: LL or ARTS ADIN ISTRATION GS St 
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According to a report recently compiled, the AANUALTRAINING 47 FARM BUILDING aa 
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total expenditures in the public schools of Ne 


braska, exclusive of universities and colleges, — ee 
was $8,757,288. The value of school property 





GENERAL DEVELOPMENT SCHEME FOR THE BOYS’ SECTION OF THE 
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in the state was $18,934,024 and the total teach- 
ing force numbers 10,934 persons. About eight 
women to one man is the proportion of the sexes 
in the teaching profession. 

Pennsylvania School Statistics. 

The statistical report of State Superintendent 
N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania for the school 
year ending July 1, 1912, shows that the total 
number of’ pupils in attendance in the schools 
throughout the state was 1,522,254. This army 
of children was housed in 15,207 school build- 
ings, containing 15,207 classrooms. 

The instructors in charge of these children 
numbered 36,945, of whom 28,791 are women. 
During the year, 655 women teachers were added 
to the list and 110 men teachers. The average 
monthly salary of the men was $65.04 and $438.41 
for the women. 

The total expenditures for the year were $42, 
557.986 of which $7,309,527.53 went for school- 
houses, building, renting, ete.;: $889,392.47 for 
textbooks and $270,200.18 for salaries or fees of 
treasurers. 

The state appropriations were $6,988,536.79 for 
common schools, $312,500 for free tuition In 
normal schools and $137,500 for borough high 
schools and the same amount for township high 
schools. 

Tennessee Schools Grow. 

The report of the schools of Tennessee for 
the year 1912 shows considerable progress, ac 
cording to the report of State Superintendent 
Brister. While the scholastic population shows 
no increase, the enrollment and attendance are 
both in advance of previous years, there beirg 
more than 10,000 increase in enrollment and 
8,000 in attendance. The need of a compulsory 
education law is indicated by the fact that only 
68 per cent of the scholastic population is en- 
rolled and but 48 per cent are in attendance. 
Thirty-three counties have formulated local laws 
but these are indifferently enforced. 

The report also shows that the school term 
has not been lengthened but the salaries of 
teachers on the other hand, have been advanced. 
City teachers are receiving increased salaries of 
$72.81 and teachers in rural schools are paid 
$42.16 as against $39 last year. Property values 
are in excess of last year, the total for this 
year being $12,192,563 as against $9,810,456 the 
past year 


Equalizing Maine School Opportunities. 

Maine has adopted an effective method of 
equalizing school opportunity in setting apart a 
small fund which is to be distributed to towns 
which assess themselves for school purposes in 
excess of the average rate for the state and are 
still unable to maintain their schools at a rea 
sonable degree of efficiency. The total of the 
fund distributed for this purpose during 1912 
Was $25,519.28 and the total number of towns 
receiving the benefit of the fund was 272. The 
majority of these are the smaller towns and, 
While the apportionment in each instance was 
small, it has made possible the lengthening of 
the school year by a week or more or the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries in some cases to the 
extent of one dollar a week. The distribution is 
made directly by the Governor and Council upon 
the recommendation of the State Superintendent 
and must be expended by the town receiving it 
for the specific purpose of school improvement 
for which recommendation is made. 

In speaking of this fund State Superintendent 
Payson Smith says “Such a fund applying to 
those towns where the school year is shortest 
and teachers’ salaries lowest makes possible a 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND LIBRARY, ROLLINS COLLEGE, 
WINTER PARK, FLA. 
Beverly S. King, Architect 











FOURTH WARD SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA 
Beverly S. King and Harry L. Walker, Associate Architects, New York City. 


distinct improvment at the points where such opened for night-school work. The present num- 
improvement is most urgently needed. I believe ber is an increase over that of last year. Sten- 
that the state might well increase to a limited ography and typewriting are taught in the high 


extent the amount made available for this ad school building. At the Pierce and Lincoln 
mirable object of improving the common schools’ schools instruction is given in the common 
of those communities less favored financially.” branches. In the Pierce school mechanical 


drawing and woodworking are taught while in 
Brookline, Mass. Three buildings have been the Lincoln school bookkeeping is given. 
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A BUNGLED INQUIRY. 
The City of New York has for six months 


past been the scene of a disgraceful controversy 
over the inquiry into the efficiency of the public 
school system. The survey of the schools which 
began two years ago, and for which more than 
$50,000 have been expended, promises now to 
be a complete failure and the reports of the 
experts to be valueless, as bases for changing 
and improving present administrative methods. 

All through the inquiry there has been evi- 
dent a deep-seated antagonism, on the part of 
the Board of Estimate and its Committee on 
School Inquiry, against the Board of Educa- 
tion and its staff of professional executives. 
There has been apparent, also, the dominating 
influence of an outside factor, the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, which from 
common report, was instrumental in getting 
the inquiry started and has been the moving 
spirit behind Mr. Mitchell, chairman of the 
inquiry committee. 

It has been significant that documents, like 
the Bachman report, which criticised Supt. 
Maxwell’s method of recording backward chil- 
dren, have been given the widest possible pub- 
licity, while the report of Professor Moore on 
administration has been rejected in a manner 
that leaves no doubt as to the unfairness of 
the committee. Mr. Moore found fault with 
certain methods of the Board which had or- 
dered the inquiry and as such his report was 
most unwelcome. 

Through the whole mass of expert evidence, 
charges of politics and prejudice, personal at- 
tacks, counter attacks and defences, there is 
evident an unwillingness, on the part of the 
municipal authorities of New York City, to 
acknowledge the principle that the schools are 
state institutions and not a branch of the city 
government as for example the police or the 
fire department. In fact, one of the chief 
faults found with Mr. Moore’s report has been 
the statements that the city officials are exert- 
ing undue influence in the management and 
control of school finances and are endeavoring 
to “annex the schools to the city hall.” That 
any report which might bring out this situation 
is not wanted is further evidenced by the ap- 
pointment of the two experts who are to re- 
examine the board’s administrative methods. 
Both are lawyers and both are authorities in 
municipal administrative law, but neither have 
had any experience as school administrators. 
The Board of Estimate seems to acknowledge 
that it cannot find an educational expert who 
would not coincide practically with the Moore 
report. 

Whatever may come of the whole inquiry, it 
is certain that the report will lack unity and 
will be looked upon with suspicion. Certainly 
school men will question the worth of the re- 
ports which are grossly unfavorable to Supt. 
Maxwell and his associates because of the wide- 
ly spread opinion of prejudice. On the other 
hand, the municipal authorities of New York 
City will not consider with favor the docu- 
ments presented by Dr. Hanus and some of his 
associates who are certain to uphold the supre- 
macy of the school board for the control of edu 
cational affairs. 

The present unsettled situation is doing vast 
harm to the New York schools. The best out- 
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come that can be hoped for is some radical 
legislation which will thoroughly reorganize the 
New York school government, will reduce the 
size and improve the character of the board of 
education, will increase and fix definitely the 
responsibilities of the superintendent and his 
associates, and will remove the schools alto- 
gether from the influence of the politicians. If 
this happens the inquiry will be worth while 
after all. 


A LESSON IN ECONOMY. 

The public schools of Gary, Ind.,.have in the 
few years they have existed taught American 
school authorities some valuable lessons in or- 
ganization and management. Especially in car- 
rying out the principle that the schools should 
fit the industrial needs of the community, have 
they been an example worthy of imitation. 

But not only in educational matters are the 
Gary schools model. The board of education 
studies its business problems with as much 
‘sare as Superintendent W. A. Wirt does the 
pedagogic questions. A recent example is the 
operation of the electric light and power plant 
in the Emerson school. 

The local public service corporation ‘has been 
charging its consumers, including the schools, 
ten cents per kilowatt hour for all current. 
The board by installing its own generators pro- 
duces the electricity at one and one-half cents 
per kilowatt hour. One reason why the cost 
is so low is that the steam is furnished by the 
heating boilers and the exhaust is utilized in 
warming the building. Inasmuch as the indus- 
trial department of the school requires much 
power to drive its machinery, and the evening 
schools are in session during two long, full 
winter terms, the saving is large. There is 
still further advantage in the fact that the 
electric plant is a working laboratory for stu- 
dents in electricity. 

It is likely that not every community can 
effect similar savings by the installation of 
electric power plants. In fact, the purchase of 
electricity from a local public service company 
is in many cases a far greater economy. But 
the Gary plant illustrates again that every 
school board must study its situation and work 
out a solution which shall afford the greatest 
amount of efficiency and economy. 


THE ELECTION OF COUNTY AND 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

kk. T. Fairchild, who has just retired from 
the office of state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Kansas, discusses in his final re- 
port the method of electing county and state 
superintendents. While his remarks are di- 
rected at the conditions found in the Sunflower 
state, they apply with equal force to every 
commonwealth in the Union where similar elec- 
tion methods prevail. He says: 

“A serious question, and one that involves 
the welfare of our entire public school system, 
is the manner of the selection of state and 
county superintendents of public instruction. 
Under our constitution, none of these officers 
ean be selected except through popular and 
political elections. Thus it follows that those 
who are to have charge of the educational in- 
terests of our more than a half million boys 
and girls are selected not upon the score of 
educational fitness chiefly, but in a consider- 
able degree because of their political affilia- 
tions. This plan represents an anomaly in our 
educational system. No president of a college, 
no member of a college faculty, no superin- 
tendent of our public schools, no principal of 
a high school, no teacher anywhere in our sys- 
tem, is selected with regard to his political 
beliefs. It is my judgment and that, I am 
persuaded to believe, of thousands of the good 


people of this state, that no other qualification 
than that of good moral character and of edu- 
cational skill and experience should enter into 
the selection of a state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction or that of a county superin- 
tendent. 

“Much has been said as to the propriety and 
necessity of removing our supreme court and 
the lower courts from politics.’ All such argu- 
ments apply with greater force to a system that 
affects the highest interest of the youth of this 
state. In our county superintendency the pres- 
ent plan has worked evil in many instances. 
Experienced and capable superintendents have 
been obliged to give way to the traditional idea 
of rotation in office.” 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

A southern daily says in a recent editorial 
that the country schoolhouse should be just a 
little better than any other building in the com- 
munity. 

For the sake of the children’s health every 
school should be comfortable, correctly lighted, 
well heated and ventilated, and fitted with sim- 
ple and adequate sanitary apparatus; for their 
general development it should be well equipped 
with the furniture and apparatus necessary for 
the conduct of classes and should have that 
truthfulness in materials and that grace of pro- 
portion, mass and outline which combine for 
that highest purpose of architecture—beauty. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
a discussion of the influences of school architec- 
ture from the pen of an architect who has 
observed its potency in the course of long 
years of experience. We can only add that 
school authorities who provide attractive as 
well as useful buildings are rendering their 


- communities a vital service, one which they owe 


to themselves and to the children. 


NAMING SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

A Massachusetts school committee in aban- 
doning the idea of naming schoolhouses after 
well-known citizens and returning to its former 
practice of designating them by the street or 
locality where they are located, terminated for 
its city a confusing condition which exists in 
many communities. 

The object of naming or numbering school 
buildings is to facilitate their identification and 
any name whatsoever will serve this purpose 
if the buildings are few and the citizens are 
more or less familiar with them. If the names 
be those of famous scientists, statesmen, 
authors or citizens, a secondary purpose will be 
served in the inspiration which the life and 
deeds of the persons so honored will give to 
the pupils enrolled in the buildings. 

But such names have no relation to the loca- 
tion of a school and gives no clue to the aver- 
age citizen for fixing it in mind. This is espe- 
cially true where several schools have very sim- 
ilar or even homophonous names. A system of 
names based upon street, neighborhood or sec- 
tional names is the most logical solution of the 
problem. To say that a school is the High 
Street or Blank Street School instantly local- 
izes it in the mind of anyone familiar with a 
city and is a distinct help to the stranger who 
may visit it. 


AN ECONOMIC WASTE. 

State Superintendent Edward Hyatt, of Cal- 
ifornia, has recently begun a movement for the 
establishment of a public fire insurance fund, 
in which the schools of his state may partici- 
pate. In an investigation of premiums paid 
and fire losses sustained by the schools of the 
larger cities and the more important counties, 
he has found that sums expended for protection 
have far exceeded the amounts returned for 
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A Desirable Change for the New Year. 


damages. The figures show that $778,000 were 
paid over and above losses while $962,000 went 
into the profits of the various insurance cor- 
porations in excess of the actual amounts paid 
out for damage by fire. In the compilations, 
San Francisco is not included because that 
community has had no fire insurance on its 
schools for ten years past. 

Mr. Hyatt believes that practically all of the 
moneys represented in the above figures could 
be saved to the taxpayers by the establishment 
of an insurance fund. At present, practically 
all the money leaves the state to go into the 
treasuries of eastern insurance corporations. 

Undoubtedly the California schools have re- 
ceived full value, in the way of protection 
against possible losses, from the premiums 
paid to insurance companies. The latter have 
given all they could consistent with their com- 
mercial character. Still, there has been an 
enormous economic waste which should not, as 
Mr. Hyatt contends, be allowed to continue. 
The profits which have gone into private con- 
cerns should remain in the state treasury or 
better still, by a reduction in the school tax 
rate, in the pockets of the citizens of the state. 

The idea of public insurance of school build- 
ings is not exactly new, even though it has not 
been attempted by state wide laws. It is in 
effect in a number of cities in the West and 
has shown great savings. Mr. Hyatt’s project, 
if accepted by the legislature, will be watched 
with interest. 


THE STATE IS SUPREME. 

A decision which in its effect promises to 
have considerable influence upon the present 
conflict over the school government of New 
York City has been rendered by the Supreme 
court of the Empire state. It is of interest 
because it reaffirms pointedly a principle in 
American school administration which munici- 
pal authorities are inclined to nullify whenever 
possible, and which even school boards often 
make light of. 

The case originated in a controversy between 
Supt. W. H. Maxwell and the members of the 
city board of education as to the rights of three 


thousand teachers to teach graduating classes. 
The board urged on by the teachers directed 
the superintendent to place upon the eligible 
list for graduating classes all teachers who held 
certain licenses, irrespective of the special qual- 
ifications demanded by its own by-laws. Mr. 


Maxwell demurred upon the ground that many 


of the persons holding licenses were unfit for 
the positions which they sought and appealed 
to the State Commissioner for a ruling. The 
board, thereupon, filed a friendly suit to pre- 
vent State Commissioner and the city 
superintendent from proceeding in any action 
which might nullify the resolution. The court, 
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in its decision, maintains the right of Dr. 
Draper to hear the appeal and to decide the 
questions at issue. Justice Reed, who made the 
decision, said in his opinion: 

“The commissioner of education is the chief 
executive officer of the State Education Depart- 
ment and as such has supervisory control over 
the public school system, including the schools 
of the City of New York; the powers and duties 
of the board of education and superintendent of 
schools, including the regulation of the quailifi- 
cations of teachers, are subject to the educa- 


tion law and the supervision of the commis- 
sioner. 


“Public education is a state matter. It is a 
state system and under state control, admiunis- 
tered by local authorities, but remaining a part 
of the state system. The employment of teach- 
ers of the public schools of the City ot New York 
is rot a city function in the same sense that the 
care of the streets of the city is. The policy of 
the state has been, even in the great centers of 
population and under municipal government, to 
divorce the business of public education from 
other municipal interests. 

“The State Commissioner of Education is 
clothed with the official duty of responsibility of 
reviewing the acts of a board of education per- 
taining to the qualification of the teachers and 
their eligibility to appointment in the public 
schools of the city. The board of education of 
the City of New York is not exempted from these 
broad supervisory powers.” 


A SCHOOL BOARD DUTY. 

The annual convention of the Department of 
Superintendence, of the National Education 
Association, will be held February 24-March 1, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

This national gathering of superintendents 
is the most important of the year. It not only 
brings together the leading educators of the 
land, but takes up for solution problems which 
affect every school system, be it large or small. 

Every superintendent of a school system 
should attend. The inspiration, the practical 
knowledge and the professional strengthening 
which he will gather here can be carried back 
to his own community. Thus, the value of 
these meetings to the common school interests 
are immeasurable. 

The duty of the school board here is plain. 
It should not only permit the superintendent 
to attend, but should order him to go and cover 
the expense out of the school funds. No expen- 
diture incurred by the board will yield a bet- 
ter return towards raising the standard of the 
schools. The good things which the superin- 
tendent carries home with him he will give to 
the schools. 

The duty of the school board is to make the 
superintendent go whether he wants to or not, 
and to compel him upon his return to make a 
concise report of the great educational meeting 
to his board. 





Mr. Cooley and the Chicago Teacher’s Club on 
the Administration of Industrial Schools. 





Cause for Worry. 


TWO GOOD APPOINTMENTS. 

Commissioner P. P. Claxton has recently 
made two appointments which cannot but win 
general approval. Both are intended to fill 
vacancies in the field staff of the Bureau of 
Education. 

The first, in point of time, is the selection 
of Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, as specialist in rural education. Few 
men have had such a varied experience as Mr. 
Eggleston and few, indeed, know conditions in 
a large number of states so intimately. His 
record of constructive administration in the 
state superintendency of Virginia promises 
much for the future activity of the bureau in 
advancing the interests of the country schools. 

The second appointment is that of Mr. Wal- 
ter S. Deffenbaugh, at the present tinfe super- 
intendent of schools at Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania, to become collector and compiler of sta- 
tistics. Mr. Deffenbaugh will be placed in 
charge of the Division of School Administra- 
tion and as such will act as expert advisor to 
urban school authorities. He is one of the 
younger superintendents of Pennsylvania, 
whose consistent and successful work in a small 
city will make him understand the problem and 
difficulties of the men he is to advise. 


A TASK FOR PARENTS. 

The recent discussion in a number of cities 
of sex hygiene as a public-school subject indi- 
cates that a considerable proportion of the 
respective communities is opposed to its intro- 
duction. The opposition is based upon moral 
and religious grounds which school boards can- 
not disregard. 

A common sense view of the situation is pre- 
sented by a Massachusetts daily: 

“Whether or not one believes only the older 
children should have a part in the instruction, 
obviously the school is no proper place for it. 
Undeniably sex hygiene should be and must be 
taught, but the responsibility should not be left 
the schools, for various reasons. It is not 
false modesty that balks at a public school dis- 
cussion of moral and physiological facts; it is 
only decency. The false modesty lurks in the 
home, which, unfortunately, is about the last 
place where children hear the truths and advice 
that some reformers propose giving in the 
school room. And yet the obligation plainly 
rests with the parents, and is about as far from 
a school duty as anything could be. If agitat- 
ors who call for admittance of sex hygiene to 
the school curriculum would devote their time 
to educating parents, they might accomplish 
something. When the parents are convinced 
that their dodging of the subject is criminal 
neglect of their children’s welfare, the hateful 
vroblem will have been eliminated.” 





“Well, Mr. MacDonald, I observed that you 
attended the institute 
week.. Did you get some new ideas?” 

“Well, Mr. Kindall, when the noise of the 
boombardment gets oot of my ears, I may find 


county every day last 


that soom of the shots have penetrated my crani- 
um, boot I ahm praying they may not prove 
fatal. Eet was a wonderful battle. 
of heavy ahrtillery, suppahrted by soom light 


Fahr pieces 


infantry for five days in timperature of not less 
than ninety-five degrees any day, were in coon- 
stant action engaging an ahrmy of three hoon- 
dred yoong teachers, unahrmed ahnd so par 
alyzed they could neither retoorn the fire nor 
roon Heavy ahrtillery, Mr. Kindall, for 
a defenceless foe. The carnage would have been 
like the Bulgarians licking the Turks if the 
goons had loaded facts instead of 
opinions.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. MacDonald, some talented 
professors are brought to 


away. 


been with 


institutes to 
spread before these teachers a broad outlook and 
to inspire them with the social uplift.” 


these 


“T don’t think I understand you exactly, boot 
I joodge a teacher needs moost anything in the 
way of eddication that cahn be found. Boot the 
social ooplift that those teachers got was aboot 


what the hahrse gets when he innocently wahn 
ders on to the railroad track and starts to pace 
the express train doon the middle of the track. 
He has a brahd outlook when he lands over in 
the field ahnd he’s lairned he dawn’t want any 
more of it. 


He knaws soomthing bigger than 
himself first outran him and then knocked him 
unconscious. That’s wan way of eddicating a 
hahrse.” 

“But, Mr. MacDonald, you know there must 
be both dreamers and men who can make dreams 
come true. There must be instruction given in 
psychology and pedagogy and the organization 
and management of 
need more than the mere expansion of 
subject matter in their textbooks.” 

“Vis, yis, I 
kinds. 


teachers 
the 


schools. These 


there different 
Ahfter your psychologist, or whatever 
you cahl him, got through reciting all the beeg 
names he had read in soom new book this sum 


nooticed were 


mer, ahnd telling the yoong teachers how auld 
a boy would be when he first coot his initials on 
the bench, ahnd the tremendous infloonce the 
stoody of the Little Sandpiper or soom such 
burrud in a poem would have on the moral char 
acter of the yoong, anoother gentleman, who 
looked as if he would hook if you disturbed him, 
made a greaht speech on school management. 
He impahrted the astoonding infahrmation that 
the cheeldren should be chalk 
befahr wrote on that 
the cheeldren should mud 
on their boots, that a 
should be written on 


with 
blackboard, 


proy ided 
the 
noot 


they 
with 
program otf the 
the board, ahnd how to 
pass the pencils ahnd the water, ahnd the time, 
ahnd the gude Lahrd knaws what all. Eet re 
minded me of a treep my wife and I took to 
Niagara Falls one time. When I came doon to 
the disk of the hotel in the 
man handed me a card showing all the 
ahnd natural points of interest we « 


coom in 


stoodies 


mahrning a cab 
historie 


suld see 


I joodged 
froom the number of places mentioned on the 


en a fahr dollar joorney in his eab. 


card that we would go oop to Toronto, back 
by Buffalo ahnd around by the fahls. Boot, 
would you believe me, Mr. Kindall, that nine- 
teenth century bandit had poot beeg names ahn 
ahnd tree alawng 
the road, ahnd the treep looked like a hoondred 


every stoomp, stone hollow 
miles when we started and a mile ahnd a half 
when we got back. He took us to see almost ahl 
the theengs in the neighborhood but the fahls. 
We goct oot of the cab at the hotel ahnd walked 
over to the falls and saw all there was to see. 
Ahnd there you be. Theenk of it, Mr. Kindall, 
theenk of it! Ahnd they tell me your lecturer 
was paid a hoondred dollars a week to tell the 
teachers to pass the chalk before the cheeldren 
wrote on the blackboard, ahnd in a from 
ninety-three to ninety-seex degrees by the ther- 


room 


mometer every day of the week.” 

“Now, Mr. MacDonald, you are a mature man 
and little 
the 
scientific and economic organization and man- 
agement of even a rural school. Some of these 
statements that seem absurd to you are entirely 


you really do not understand how 


some of these young people know about 


new and of deep interest to them.” 

“My Mr. 
little boot 
enough to see that 
enough to pass chalk ahnd pencils the first day 


two are a 
clear 


knaw 


dear Kindall, my eyes 


deem, my mind’s eyes are 


a gairl who dawn’t 
after she has grideated froom the high school, 
lairn. Mr. Kindall, me: 
The teachers’ institute is a greaht institution 
ahnd should be continued, boot the rules should 


will never listen to 


be revised to prevent soom of the lectures which 
cought to be presented befohr soom Royal So- 
ciety, or soomthing of the kind, being ‘given to 
these yoong women in the kindergahrten of ed- 
waste of ammunition even 


dication. Eet’s a 


if moost of the cartridges ahr blanks. I never 
stoodied pedagogy a day in my life, boot I cahn 
understand that there are thousands of things 
knaw ahnd want to 


knaw aboot. Wan lairned professor telling them 


yvoongr teachers need to 
a lot of names aboot psychology they wouldn't 
the labels on a droogist’s bottles, 
anoother telling them the things they 


have seen ahnd known all their lives, reminds 


know from 


ahnd 


me of a toorkish bath | took in Chicago once, 
where they cooked me in an ooven ahnd gave 
me wooden shoes to prolong my life and agony, 
ahnd joost as I had ahffered oop my last prayer 
befahr death, I into a 
vat of ice 


was suddenly thrown 
This is giving 
brahd eddication, indeed. The trooble 
is, Mr. Kindall, the leecturers spend so mooch 


water to die again. 
them a 


time telling them what soom mon did a thou- 
sand ahnd why it didn’t work, in- 
what there is to do to- 
day ahnd telling them how to do it. 

“Noo, I 
the 


the 


ahnd 


years ago, 


stead of theenking oot 


been reading a. piece in 
that tells us that 
whole eddieation is ahl wrong 

shuffles the froom 
agricultural repahrt to prove it. It 
that boot 
more than ninety 


have just 
Home 


system of 


Ladies’ Jawrnel 


oop statistics 


soom 
does seem 


unfahrtunate of our 


wan person oot 
meelion souls lias discovered 
fruitful imag- 
during the whole heestory of our publie school 
systeem that the whole 
ahnd that all 
that wan mentioning the fact oop to the pres- 
ent 


ture ahnd unboordened such a 


stroocture is ahl wrong, 


worse, modesty has prevented 


time. Let us thank the good fairy, who 
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waved the golden wand oover this sensitive na- 
ination. 
“Naw, naw, Mr. Kindall, some theengs aboot 


our systeem of can be 


eddication improved 
ahnd will be as fast as oother conditions are 
improved. KEet’s a slow process, Mr. Kindall, 
eddicating the parents who pay the taxes to 
believe that the instrooction of their youth 
was ahl wrong when they have been so sue- 
cessful and have enjoyed so much. I remarked 
to you once befahr that eddication is always 
teahrin’ along behind the times all oot of 
breath, trying to catch oop ahnd it always will 
be, ahnd let me tell you, that lairned profes- 
sors telling the future teachers aboot the woon- 
ders of the cells of a boog’s eye and the mahr- 
vels of sea urchins a thoosand fathoms under 
the waters of the Carribean Sea 
tarches to light the way. 


are deem 
“I joodge these young gairls see aboot as 
the real meaning of eddication in 

those leectures as my auld friend, Donald Mace- 
lennon, saw of Niagara Falls when he _ took 
his first load of cattle through to New York. 
As the train approached the breedge over the 
Niagara River, Donald climbed oop on top of 
a box ear and stood oop to get a gude view 
of the grahnd boot when he suddenly 
iound himself floating through the air soom 


mooech of 


seene, 


four hoondred feet above the waters below, he 
broke the gravity getting flat on his 
the the car, ahnd never 
opened his eyes until the train stopped at the 
next water tank.” 

“Well, Mr. MacDonald, you 


picked out the extreme cases. | 


rect rd 


stoomach on top of 


have 
realize that 
some of the lectures were a little heavy, but 
you know there are many different grades of 
teachers attending the institute and there must 
be different types of lectures offered to meet 
the demands. You know there were many col- 
lege-trained high school teachers there and they 
expected a_ scientific 


jects.” 


seem to 


treatment of their sub- 


“I’m surprised, Mr. Kindall. If there ever 
was a teacher who needed to lairn to teach a 
difficult simple way, it is the 
high school teacher with an undigested cooledge 
eddication. They feed the cheeldren on un- 
cracked noots ahnd woonder why they do not 
enjoy them. Besides, there were not a_ half 
dozen of them there. Yis, I will be fair with 
you ahnd say there was a little woman among 
the instrooctors who taught a class of little 
wans ahnd talked to the teachers aboot the les- 
The little cheel- 
dren sat on the edge of the chairs while she 
told them and figures ahnd 
theengs, ahnd the teachers leaned forward on 
froont of them to hear her. I 
teacher who could little 
herself. and get. the cheeldren to do so much. 
Then she told the the stories 
should be told ahnd found them, 
ahnd where they could find more, ahnd why the 
cheeldren loved them, ahnd all that—she never 
wasted a the phelosophy of the 
showed them what to do 
ahnd how to do it, ahnd there you ahr. 
“What’s the difference whether a boy coots 
his name on a disk when he is four, or when 
he is fourteen ? 


soobject in a 


son, ahnd she was a wonder. 


stories about 
the disks in 


never saw a do so 


teachers why 


where she 


minute on 


theeng, boot joost 


Boys scratch their names on 
the disks for soom teachers ahnd they seratch 
their heads for others, ahnd there you ahr.” 
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Kindergarten Games, Skips and Dances—22d District No. 1—Milwaukee, Wis. 


Is your school using the Victor Educational Records? 


Are you using the Victor to the best advantage in your school? Are you getting the utmost 
benefit from it—you and your pupils? Have you tried the various educational records that are 
specially adapted to your particular grade? 

You cannot fully realize the true value of the Victor for school use, until you hear the 
splendid Victor Educational Records, but the mention of several recent records will tend to make 
you better understand their importance to you as an aid in your school work. 


The Victor Orchestral Records 
provide the only perfect and practical way of acquiring a thorough knowledge of each individual instrument 
and the different groups of instruments in the modern orchestra. 












Instruments of the Orchestra—Part I, Strings Victor Orchestra 
1. The Violin—Spring Song (Mendelssohn) —2. The Viola— Traumerei (Schumann) —3. The Violoncello— 
Flower Song (Lange) —4. Contra Bass—Improvisation — 5. Violin Pizzicato— Dream After the Ball ( Brostet) 
35236 —6. String Quartet—Intermezzo (Mascagni)—7. The Harp—Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls 


Instruments of the Orchestra—Part Il, Woodwind Victor Orchestra 
1. The Piccolo—Yankee Doodle—2. The Flute— William Tell Overture (Rossini) —3. The Oboe— William 
Tell Overture (Rossini)—4. The English Horn—Tannhauser (Wagner)—5. The Clarinet—Zampa 
(Herold)—-6. The Bassoon—Improvisation—7. The Woodwind Section—Tannhauser (Wagner ) 


Instruments of the Orchestra—Part III, Brass Victor Orchestra 
1. The French Horn—Titl’s Serenade (Titl)—2. The Cornet—Red, White and Blue—3. The Trombone 


Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep (J. P. Knight)—4. The Tuba—Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
35237 (J. P. Knight)—5. Brass Quartet 


Instruments of the Orchestra—Part IV, Percussion Instruments and 


Entire Orchestra Victor Orchestra 


1. The Timpani (Kettledrums)—2, The Small Drum—3. Bells—Monastery Bells (Wely)—4. The Entire 
Orchestra— William Tell Overture 


The Victor Faulkner Records 
Miss Georgene Faulkner has the knack of telling the old familiar stories ci childhood in a manner to 
bring smiles and laughter to the little ones in their story hour. 


17198! Three Billy Goats Gruff (#0 “Popular Tales of the Norse’) (Dasent) 
| Wolf, Wolf! (2) Wind and the Sun (from “ Aesop's Fables” 


38262{ Ghidten Little (rom “' Fairy Tales”) (Jacobs) 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears (Re/old from the tale of Robert Southey) 


















Georgene Faulkner 
Georgene Faulkner 


Georgene Faulkner 
Georgene Faulkner 


New Primary Records 

Have you heard the new Mother Goose Record, No. 35225; or the classic little Art Songs, No. 17199, 
sung by the gifted artist Elsie Baker? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly arrange to demonstrate these records right in your own classroom. fj 

Write to us for list of the Victor Educational Records and also ask for the prospectus of our book, (J 
“What We Hear in Music’, outlining a full four-years’ course of study in Music History and Appreciation /) 
for high schools, illustrated at every point by Victor Records. f 

Write today to the ‘ 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. 
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Durand Steel Lockers 





A TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL CORRIDOR INSTALLATION 
YOUR CORRIDORS SHOULD LOOK LIKE THIS 


Durand Steel Lockers are the accepted standard lockers 





for schools and colleges. 


Fireproof and sanitary. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


High Schools, ete., recently equipped with Durand Steel Lockers: 


Charleston, DL, State Kenmare, N. D., H. S. 
Normal Clay Center, Kans, H. S. 

Los Angeles H. S. Monmouth, Ill., H. 8S. 

Temple, Texas H. S. Dallas, Texas, H. S. 

Waukegan, Ill., H. S. Broadway H. S., Seattle, 

Bovey, Minn., H. S. Wash. 

Marble, Minn., H. S. Baldwin School, Bryn 

Coleraine, Minn., H. S. Mawr, Pa. 

Aurora, Minn., H. S. Northwestern College, 

Janesville, Wis., H. S. Naperville, Ill. 








QUALITY 


Evanston Acacemy, 
Evanston, Il. 

New York State School of 
Agriculture at Morrisville 
and Alfred, N.Y. 

State Normal School, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

Lincoln H. S. Portland 

Washington H. S. Portland 


There is a reason for all these School Boards purchasing our lockers 





GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES, 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


AND 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Manufactured by 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


DeKalb and President Streets 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Any of our Catalogs or our Booklet, “ Useful Information for 


Architects and Others Planning Gymnasiums,” 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


625 VANDERBILT BLDG. 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and other Associations held in connec- 
tion therewith will begin February 24 and close 
March 1, 1913. Philadelphia was chosen as the 
place of meeting, and the Bellevue-Stratford will 
be the hotel headquarters. Most of the meet- 
ings will be held in the Central High School, 
which is conveniently reached by street car one 
block distant from both hotel and high school. 

The Trunk Line Association has granted a 
fare and a half round-trip ticket from points 
within its territory, tickets being on sale Febru- 
ary 20 and thereafter. The New England Pas- 
senger Association and the Southeastern Pas- 
senger Association have agreed in this certifi- 
cate plan arrangement. It is probable that the 
Southwestern Passenger Association will also 
grant the same reduction. The lines in the 
Central Passenger Association are already on a 
two-cent a mile basis, so that members living 
in that territory and wishing to avail themselves 
of the reduction in the other territories will be 
obliged to purchase a second ticket when they 
reach the border of the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation’s territory. Arrangement has been made 
under which the return trip may be started on 
Wednesday, March 5. This will give those who 
desire an opportunity to witness the inaugura- 
tion of President Wilson. 

In addition to the regular program of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, there will be meet- 
ings of the National Council of Education, the 
Department of Normal Schools, the National 
Society for the Study of Education, the Society 
of College Teachers of Education, the National 
Committee on Agricultural Education, the Edu- 
cational Press Association of America, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, Confer- 
ences of State Superintendents of Education, 
Conferences of Teachers of Eaucation in State 


775 AM. TRUST BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


will be sent free on request 





Universities, Conferences of Teachers in City 
Training Schools, and meetings of the Ameri- 
can School Peace League, the International 
Kindergarten Union, and the National Associa- 
tion of School Accounting Officers. 

The opening meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence will be Wednesday morning. 
After the usual opening ceremonies, C, A. 
Prosser, secretary of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, will dis- 
cuss the topic, “Team Work between School- 
masters and Laymen;” C. P. Cary, state super- 
intendent of public instruction tor Wisconsin, 
will discuss the topic, “Team Play between City 
Superintendents and City;” and Superintendent 
P. W. Horn of Houston, Tex., will discuss the 
topic, “Team Play within the System.” In the 
afternoon, the general topic will be “Uniformity 
of Standards in School Administration”, the 
leaders of the discussion being T. ©. Finegan, 
third assistant commissioner of education for 
New York, and F. M. McMurry, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 
Wednesday evening, C. H. Judd, director of 
School of Education, University of Chicago, will 
present a paper on “Developing the Co-opera- 
tion and the Initiative of Teachers.” Joseph 
Lee, member of the school committee of Boston, 
will speak on “Rhythm in Education.” Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Pennsylvania, will discuss the topic, 
“The Limitations of Examinations.” Philander 
P. Caxton, commissioner of education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will speak on “Attainable Ideals’. 

Thursday morning, the general topic will be 
“Some Experiments in School Systems and their 
Outcome.” The discussion will be participated 
in by C. S. Meek, superintendent of schools, 
Boise, Idaho: I. R. Alderman, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Salem, Ore.: R. J. Con- 
don, superintendent of schools, Providence, R. 
I.; and J. H. Francis, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, Cal. The business meeting of the 
Department will be held at 11:15. Thursday 
afternoon will be given over to round-tables— 
one for the superintendents of larger cities, 
which will be in charge of Associate City Super- 
intendent Andrew W. Edson, New York, N. Y.. 
on superintendents of smaller cities, in charge of 
Superintendent E. U. Graff, Omaha, Neb., and one 


for state and county superintendents in charge of 
State Superintendent Francis G. Blair, of Spring- 
field, Ill. It is expected that a speaker of 
national reputation will be secured for Thursday 
evening. 

Friday morning will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the topic “The Teacher and the Cost of 
Living,” the leader being Professor R. C. Brooks, 
secretary of the Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries, Tenure, and Pension. Friday after- 
noon the general topic will be “Improving School 
Systems by Scientific Management,” the speak- 
ers being Paul H. Hanus, professor of educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., F. 
E. Spaulding, superintendent of Newton Schools, 
Newtonville, Mass., W. C. Bagley, professor of 
education, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, 
and A. D. Young of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Council will hold its meetings, one on 
Monday evening, and three on Tuesday. 

The Normal School Department will hold its 
meetings Thursday afternoon and Friday eve 
ning. 

AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr. C. B. Cornell, of the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity has made the statement that pupils in 
the schools do not think enough. Mr. Cornell 
recently conducted an inquiry in the schools and 
submitted a list of questions to 1,264 pupils in 
the twelfth grade. The results of the investiga 
tion showed that only 42 per ceht of the boys 
and 25 per cent of the girls answered the 
questions correctly. In reply to a question ask 
ing for the number of gallons of water in a tank 
of given size, only 21 per cent of the boys and 
13 per cent of the girls answered it correctly. 
Results similar to these were reported in the 
lower grades of the schools at Lexington, Neb. 
The figures brought out by the investigation 
tend to the conclusion that the teaching system 
in the schools is wrong; that the high school 
pupils do not leave with any large degree of 
thinking ability, but rather with a lot of routine 
information. 

East St. Louis, Ill—Mr. F. F. Sams, formerly 
principal of one of the local schools, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Sams will have charge of the work in the 
various schools and will see that the standards 
are maintained. 
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The Schools of Kansas City, Mo. 





Westport High School. 


This Magnificent Building and Sixteen Other 
Kansas City Schools have the 


Johnson System Temperature Regulation 


Johnson Service Company 





Main Office and Factory: 
MILWAUKEE, ‘ ; a 3 


Branch Offices: 
Boston, Mass .... : ....12 Pearl St. 
Buffalo, N, Y ..11 Erie Co. Bk. Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill 39 Dearborn St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 68 Perin Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio.....704 Am. Trust Bldg. 
Denver, Colo 228 Temple Ct. Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich 224 2ist St. 
Kansas City, Mo 1029 Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wis 149 Michigan St. 
Minneapolis, Minn 525 6th Ave. S. 
New York City........ 123 E. 27th St. 


Pittsburg, Pa 
Portland, Ore 


Seattle,Wash 


St. Louis, Mo 
Dallas, Texas 
Omaha, Neb 
Toronto, Ont 


Mr. J. W. Brister, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Tennessee, has been re- 
appointed by Governor Hooper. Mr. Brister’s 
new term began January Ist. 

Colfax, Ind—S. G. Watson, superintendent of 
schools for the past ten years, has resigned to 
take a position in the Internal Revenue office 
at Terre Haute. 

Superintendent S. J. Slawson of Olean, N. Y., 
has accepted a position at Stamford, Conn, Mr. 
Slawson was in charge of the schools of Olean 
for six years. 

Glenwood, Ia—J. H. Morgan has resigned as 
superintendent of the public schools. 

Somerville, Tex—Mr. J. M. Clark of San 
Augustine has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed the late L. S. Hobbs. 

A teachers’ training course has been estab- 
lished in DuBois, Pa., not only for candidates 
who desire to become regular teachers, but also 
for those teachers who do not at present hold a 
permanent teachers’ certificate. The regular 
teachers must visit the local schools at least 
one day a year, and other schools one day a 
year, with full pay. The principals shall visit 
more frequently. 

Superintendent P. H. Walter, of Nowata, Okla., 
has declared himself in favor of publicity in 
school work and has, since the beginning of his 
superintendency, used the local daily papers as 
a means of bringing teachers and parents to- 
gether. The result of the experiment has been 
that tardiness in the schools has decreased fifty 
per cent while the attendance report shows that 
only two per cent of the absentees are absent 
because of reasons other than sickness. The 
articles printed deal with problems which the 
teacher is obliged to face, and cooperation be- 
tween the parents and the schools is fostered. 
The educational standard of the local schools 
has been raised through the modern methods 
used by Mr. Walter in his work. 

Superintendent R. W. Kerr, of Sauk Rapids, 
Minn., has solved the problem of interclass color 
fights by a simple plan which at the same time 


ra the efficiency standard of the pupils. The 
scene of activity is transferred from the physi- 
cal idea to the literary. Classes are placed in 
charge of programs to be presented before the 
whole school. The class organization is given 


Smith-Rea Lovitt, Architects. 





Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia, Pa 


San Francisco, Cal 


Washington, D. C 


Winnipeg, Man 
Vancouver, B.C 





And to 


WISCONSIN believe in 


1522 Sansom St. 
440 6th Ave. 

530 Beck Bldg. 
Monadnock, Bldg. 
..476 Arcade Bldg 
1306 F St. N. W. 

106 N. 10th St. 

3105 McKinley Ave 
318 Flatiron Bldg. 
118 Adelaide St. W. 
259 Stanley St. 
Montreal, Que. 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 
M. C. Holden, Sec'y. 


authority to make the assignments and select 
the material to be used. The teachers for that 
day relinquish their charge which is transferred 
to the presiding class of the day. On the day 
appointed the pupils assemble and the school 
flag is displayed during the last half of the after- 
noon. After the program is over. the colors are 
taken down and the activities are over. English 
marks are given as a result of the work at each 
session, 

The school board members and_ Superin- 
tendent C. A. Chadsey of Detroit, Mich., are con 
sidering the appointment of three assistant 
superintendents to reduce the volume of work 
devolving upon the _ superintendent. t 26 
planned to have each assistant work in one 
district two years and to change the district at 
the end of the prescribed term so that no politi- 
cal cliques could be formed. The changing of 
the districts would also enable the assistants to 
become familiar with the whole school system 
and thus become of great value to the super 
intendent. 

Superintendent W. O. Riddell of Des Moines, 
Ia., has recently come out strongly against the 
motion picture in the schools. Mr. Riddell has 
condemned the campaign of Thomas A. Edison 
to secure the pictures in the schools and has 
declared that the idea is impossible and would 
not aid in the education of the children. He is 
of the opinion that the brain becomes fatigued 
sooner by looking at pictures than it does in 
ordinary study. 

Superintendent F. B. Dyer, of Boston, has de 
clared that the reason for the disappointing re 
sults in the arithmetic tests recently conducted 
by S. A. Courtis is the lack of possibilities for 
individual instruction. Mr. Dyer believes that 
pupils need individual instruction in this sub 
ject at one time or another and that the ideal 
teaching force would be large enough to admit 
of each public school child receiving direct 
personal attention. He also pointed out that 
the overlapping from grade to grade is constant 
from city to city and can be traced not to any 
lack on the part of the schools or the teaching 
force but to the individual differences of child 
ren in native ability. The remedy which was 
urged for the condition was greater attention to 
individual needs 





THE 


Holden Book Cover 
Unfinished Leatherette 


Is EVER at the 
TOP in its 
ability to 


Increase the Lives of Textbooks 
Protect their Bindings 


Lessen the Danger of Spreading Contagious 
Diseases 


Promoting a Uniform appearance of the Books 


Inculcating in the minds of the Pupils the need 
of care and neatness of Public Property 


Save the Taxpayers Money 


Safeguard the Health of the Boys and Girls 


We are duly grateful to the thousands of School Boards who 


Our One Price Policy, High Standard of Quality and 
our Earnest Desire to Promote Economy and Hy- 
giene in the Schoolroom. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


Commissioner A. §. Draper of the New 
York state education department has appointed 
William R. Watson, formerly librarian of the 
San Francisco public library, as chief of the 
educational extension division of the state, to 
succeed William R. Eastman, who retires on 
January 6th after twenty years’ service. .The 
new appointee stood first on the eligible list 
certified by the state civil-service commission. 

Mr. Watson, who is 44 years old, has-been 
connected with library development since 1895. 
He has been assistant librarian of the Carnegie 
library at Pittsburgh and of the California state 
library. Since the San Francisco earthquake 
Mr. Watson has had charge of the restoration 
and development of the municipal library sys- 
tem of that city. 





WALTER S. DEFFENBAUGH 
Homestead, Pa 


Newly appointed collector and compiler of statistics for 
the U. S. Bureau of Education to be in charge of 
the Division of School Administration. 
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EWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. Secectortostes 
C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 


All the schools of New York City are today equipped 
with natural slate blackboards. No other material will 
be allowed or specified. 
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Do you know why ? 


After years of experimentation the building depart- r 
ment has decided that slate alone will most satisfac- 


torily comply with specifications and give the service 
demanded. 


Is not the experience of the N 
ew York school department iteri 
for the nation at large ? : re 


Then you, Mr. Superintendent of Schools, Mr. School Board Member 
and Mr. School Architect, specify slate --- always. 
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I8 Facts about Slate Blackboards 


Simple to install. 10 No scaling or peeling. 
Cheap in price. 11 No uneven surfaces. 
No repair bills. 1 2 Easy on teacher. 
Absolutely non-absorbent. 13 No resurfacing. 

Do not warp. 14 No janitor complaints. 


15 No glossy surfaces. 

16 No dust pockets. 

17 Eye strain eliminated. 
18 Best chalk marking sur- 


Do not discolor. 
Most hygienic. 
Easily washed. 
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Wear for years. 
















face. 
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: Write all of the following Quarries TODAY for full information 
$ —_—$—$—$——— 
4 
ed * ALBION BANGOR SLATE CO., WIND GAP, PA. LEHIGH STRUCTURAL SLATE MFG. CO., BANGOR, PA. + 
* ALPHA SLATE COMPANY, BANGOR, PA. : NORTH BANGOR SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. 4 
5 $ CROWN SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. PARSONS BROS. SLATE CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 3 
all ¢ DIAMOND SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. PENNSYLVANIA BLACKBOARD CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 4 
% EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. PHOENIX SLATE COMPANY, WIND GAP, PA. $ 
% GRANVILLE HAHN, WALNUTPORT, PA. STEPHENS-JACKSON CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. t 
HAMMAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. M. L. TINSMAN & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. ss 
# WILLIAM HARDING & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. J. F. UNGER SLATE CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 5 
¢  E. J. JOHNSON, 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. THOMAS ZELLNER, SLATINGTON, PA. + 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL 95, MANHATTAN, NEW YORK CITY. PUBLIC SCHOOL 44, BRONX, NEW YORK CITY. 









Cc. B. J. Snyder, Architect Board of Education. 
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furnace. 





It also carries out the foul and impure air 
less, invigorating and wholesome. 
makes unnecessary the fumigation of rooms. 


TUEC Vacuum Cleaner. 
school activities and is fully guaranteed. 


School Soand Soummal 


Every School Building 


should be cleaned without dust. 


THE TUE 


Every room should be kept free from the germs 
of disease that float upon the finer particles of dust and spread infection. 
vention of epidemics is better than fumigation after disease has worked its havoc 
among the children. 


Pre- 


STATIONARY 
Vacuum Cleaner 


not only does the cleaning of every room and every hall without raising any dust, but it takes the 
germ-laden dirt and dust to an air tight vessel in the basement where it can be destroyed in the 
and renders the school house clean and germ- 
It prevents the spread of colds and infectious diseases and 


Scores of school boards have installed TUEC Systems in the buildings under their care during 
the past year, thereby eliminating the danger of epidemics and increasing the efficiency of the 
janitor service without increasing the cost. 


Your oldest buildings can be made modern at very reasonable expense by the installation of a 
It can be installed at any time without serious interruption of the 


Write for descriptive literature. 


The United Electric Company 


7 Hurford Street 


CANTON, OHIO 


TUEC Companies in all large cities 





Duties of Superintendent. 
The school board of Lowell, Mass., has recently 
adopted a set of regulations governing the duties 


of the superintendent. The rules are as follows: 

1. The superintendent of schools shall be, ex- 
officio, secretary of the school committee. 

2. He shall have his office in city hall, and 
shall announce and keep such office hours as the 
school committee shall direct or approve. In case 
of his tempotary absence, except when engaged in 
necessary school work outside his office, he shall 
notify the chairman of the committee. 

3. He shall have the direction, care and su- 
pervision of instruction and discipline in all the 
public schools of the city; he shall visit the 
schools as often as practicable and examine their 
condition. 

4. He shall pay particular attention to the 
classification of the schools, that there may be, 
so far as practicable, a uniform course and Ssys- 
tem pursued in all corresponding grades; he shall 
see that the prescribed textbooks are used and 
the prescribed studies pursued, and that the rules 
and orders of the committee respecting the schools 
are carried into effect. 

5. He shall have and is hereby given the au- 
thority to call meetings of all or any of the teach- 
ers or employes of the school department when- 
ever in his judgment such meetings shall be 
deemed necessary or conducive to the good of the 
service. 

6. He shall endeavor to secure a general and 
regular attendance of pupils in all the schools, 
and shall equalize, as far as may be, the numbers 
in the different schools and in the different rooms 
of the same school. He shall take measures to 
prevent truancy and non-attendance, and shall 
cause delinquents to be reported to the proper 
officer. He shall endeavor to secure the observ- 
ance of the laws relating to the employment of 
children in manufacturing corporations or other 
lines of activity. 

7. Transfers. He shall have the direction and 
control of all transfers of pupils from one school 
to another of the same grade, and shall approve 
the certificates therefor. Transfers between 
primary schools shall be at his discretion, but in 


doubtful cases he shall consult the sub-committees 
of the schools which may be involved in the trans- 
fer. Transfers between grammar schools may and 
shall be made by him whenever, in his judgment, 


such trarsfers may seem necessary or advisable, 
but all such transfers shall be reported to the 
committee at the next succeeding meeting for 
approval or disapproval by the full committee. 

Change of residence from one school district to 
another makes of itself a transfer in school en- 
rollment. 

8. He shall have charge and direction of all 
assignments of teachers and supervisors, taking 
into account the fitness and qualifications of such 
teachers and supervisors and the needs and re- 
quirements and the duties to be performed, and 
shall report all such assignments to the commit- 
tee at the next succeeding meeting for «approval 
or disapproval by the full committee. 

9. He shall have charge and direction of the 
truant officers, and may make such rules for their 
direction as he shall deem advisable; but such 
rules shall be subject to the approval of the 
committee. 

10. Under the direction of the committee on 
schoolhouses and hygiene he shall have charge 
and direction of school physicians and their as- 
sistants, and all reports of such physicians shall 
be made to him. ‘ 

11. He shall visit at his discretion or by order 
or suggestion of the committee the private schools 
within the city for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they are conducted in accordance with 
the laws of the commonwealth. 

12. He shall have supervision and direction of 
all courses of study in all or any of the public 
schools and of the apportioning of the time to be 
devoted to the various studies. He shall have 
the authority to make changes in the courses of 
study, provided that such changes be reported to 
the committee at the next succeeding meeting for 
approval or disapproval of the committee. 

18. He shall conduct and have immediate 
charge of all examinations held under the rules 
of or at the direction of the school committee and 
shall have the custody of and be held responsible 
for all and any sets of questions and examination 
papers connected with or relating to such ex- 
aminations, except when such custody or respon- 
sibility shall have been otherwise entrusted by 
express direction or order of the committee. 

14. He shall attend all meetings of the com- 
mittee except while his election and salary are 
under consideration, and, when called upon, com- 
municate such information as he may have upon 








the subject under discussion. He shall, when re- 
quested, attend the meetings of standing commit- 
tees, and render them such service as may be 
required. He shall keep a list of the candidates 
who have been awarded certificates of qualifica- 
tions to teach, under the provisions of section 1 
of chapter 5. He shall assist the several sub- 
committees, and advise with them as to the con- 
dition of their schools. He shall prepare and pre- 
sent to the board early in January a general re 
port of the schools for the preceding year, ac- 
companied by such statistical tables and sugges- 
tions as to the improvement of the schools as he 
may deem advisable. 

15. He shall receive and examine all bills 
which the committee has authorized, and, if cor- 
rect, so certify, and present the same to the com- 
mittee on finance. He shall pay particular atten- 
tion to the schoolhouses, yards and appurtenances, 
and to the methods of heating and ventilating. 
He may make purchases of ordinary supplies, and 
may cause any slight repairs, immediately needed, 
to be made by the proper officer. He shall an- 
nually, in the month of December, compute the 
average expense per scholar in each grade of the 
day schools. He shall ascertain all the facts with 
respect to non-resident pupils, and see that the 
tuition bills are placed in the hands of the city 
treasurer for collection. 

16. He shall have and is hereby given the 
authority to act as the executive officer of the 
committee in any matter of school administration 
which may not be specifically provided for by the 
rules or orders of the committee; but all such 
acts shall be reported at the next succeeding meet- 
ing of the committee. 


In its annual report the Buffalo school board 
recommends that not more than 35 pupils be 
assigned to a single teacher and that all ab- 
normal, mentally deficient and backward child 
ren be eliminated from the regular classroom. 
Such pupils should be accommodated in special 
classrooms. A more rigid system of promotion 
is advocated, thus advoiding the permanent in- 
jury of promotion in order that the teacher or 
principal may “make a showing”. As to ventt 
lation of classrooms, the report says: “The old 
fashioned, open-window ventilation seems to re 
main the only dependable method of providing 
fresh air.” 

Superintendent J. H. Francis of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has ordered principals of schools to pro 
vide instruction in the essentials of hygiene 
for the fifth and sixth grades of their respective 
schools. Mr. Francis believes it is one of the 
most important subjects which can be taught i 
the schools and has taken action for this reason. 

The school board of Wichita, Kans., voted t0 
allow substitutes $3 per day in cases where they 
filled the place of a regular teacher. 
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MANNER OF SELECTING THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


Recently articles in the School Board Journal have dealt interest- 
ingly with the manner in which the School Board should be selected. 
Readers of the Journal may be interested in an unusual if not an unique 
method to be found in the little city of Selma, Alabama. This city in 
the year 1910 had a total population of 13,649. 

Since the year 1845 the schools of the town have been under a 
governing board, now styled The City School Board of Selma. The 
Board is composed of eleven members. These members hold office for 
life. In the event of a vacancy by death, resignation, or removal from 
the city, it is filled by the remaining members of the Board. Originally 
this Board was a private corporation in control of The Dallas Male and 
Female Academy—an ancient and honorable institution of ante bellum 
days. This institution maintains its existence till to-day and its Board 
of Trustees automatically becomes The City School Board of Selma, 
which controls all other schools of the city. 

It is occasionally urged by local persons that this method is unique 
and occasionally that it is wndemocratic. However, on the whole, public 
sentiment endorses the Board as organized and selected. It is interest- 
ing to note some of the results: 

As to the Board as at present constituted, three members are leading 
lawyers, three are presidents of the three banks of the city, two are 
cotton merchants, one is a physician, one is a wholesale merchant, and 
one has retired from active business. All are undeniably men of the 
highest character. Six are university men. Among those who have 
served in times past are to be found a United States Senator, a Justice 
of the State Supreme Court, a prominent leading counsel of one of the 
great railways, a beloved physician, a capitalist, planters, and men noted 
for activity in other lines. , 

The work done by this Board should also be interesting. In forty- 
five years they have chosen but four men as Superintendent, the fourth 
man being now in active service. The Board is notably non-political. 
In the celebrated prohibition campaign in the year 1909 proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the State the members of the Board 
were strongly divided on the issue. No member on either side the 
issue ever approached the Superintendent for his vote or influence. In 
voting for a prominent official the Superintendent has been obliged to 
vote contrary to the wishes of a prominent member of the Board who is 
one of his strongest personal and official friends. Nepotism has never 
been practiced by the Board. "he tenure of office of teachers as well 
as Superintendents is longer than at any other place in the State. The 
teachers of elementary grades are notably the best paid elementary 
teachers in the State. The schools have been financed with eminent 
success. The balance on hand for the past several years at the close 
of the scholastic year has ranged from $2,500 to $10,000; and the Board 
does not owe a dollar. Vocal Music has been taught in the schools 
since the year 1858. Manual Training, including shopwork in wood. was 
introduced in the year 1903. Penmanship is taught to every child in 
every grade and class, including the High School. 

We hear a good deal nowadays about probationary periods for 
teachers and indefinite tenure of office thereafter, conditioned on good 
behavior and efficiency. Why not have indefinite tenure of office for 
the school board members? 


Bridgeport Schools Investigated. 

Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle, of Springfield, Mass., has been 
selected by the School Committee of Bridgeport, Conn., to investigate 
the public schools of that city. With the assistance of six schoolmen, 
Mr. Van Sickle began the inquiry in December and expects to complete 
it during February. 

The aim of the Bridgeport schools in arranging the investigation 
is to bring them to the highest possible degree of efficiency in all depart- 
ments, and with this aim in view, the investigation is to cover thor- 
oughly the entire system from top to bottom. The inquiry will extend 
even beyond the borders of the actual educational system into the in- 
dustrial conditions of the Connecticut city upon which the needs of 
the school department are based. 


The investigation, as planned, embraces a thorough study of the 
ordinary departments of school work. Every school is being visited by 
the experts to compare the methods of the teachers in the various 
schools with those in the others and with those in use in other cities 
with which they are familiar. Specimens of the average daily work 
of the pupils will be assembled and classified according to grades, and 
gone over in detail by the investigators with a view to making sugges- 
tions for changes in the methods of teaching. It is also probable that 
special examinations covering a vast range of work will be held by 
which the shortcomings and the excellences of the Bridgeport system 
will be determined. All the data collected will be gone over by Dr. Van 
Sickle, who will suggest in his final report the changes which appear 
desirable in Bridgeport. 

Among the men associated with Dr. Van Sickle are Andrew W. 
Edson of New York City and Egbert E. McNary of Springfield. 


New Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Education has secured Mr. 
Frederick B, Turner of the Mechanic Arts School, Boston, as temporary 
agent for industrial education. Mr. Turner has previously been con- 
nected with this department and will have charge of vocational work 
for boys and men in the State—aided industrial schools. 


Such schools are now maintained in nineteen communities in the 
Stati For their supervision, the Massachusetts Board of Education 
how employs a staff consisting of Mr. C. R. Allen, acting deputy com- 
missioner, and four agents. Mr. Egbert McNary, director of the Spring- 
field Industrial School, is acting special agent of the Board in the west- 
ern part of the State. Miss Helen R. Hildreth is in charge of the in- 
dustrial vocational departments for girls. The work in the vocational 
departments is intended to fit girls for earning a living and is done as 
ne arly as possible under commercial conditions and requirements. Mrs. 
Eva White is in charge of the work in practical arts. This is evening 
work planned to train working girls in the home making aris entirely on 


the home or personal basis and not for commercial purposes. A girl is 
omg d to make dresses and hats for her own use, not for commercial 
8 10Op 


ork in dressmaking or millinery. 
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HERE are more Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners giving 
daily and satisfactory service in the schools, colleges and 
educational institutions of the United States and Canada 

than those of all other makes combined. 
Every name in the representative list below is offered as a 


reference and a testimonial to the efficiency, simplicity and dura- 
bility of the 


Spencer Turbine 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX 
Adams Street Schoo] 


CALIFORNIA 


ALHAMBRA 
Alhambra Grammar School 
HUNTINGTON PARK 
Huntington Park Union High School 
LOS ANGELES 
Western Avenue School 
MONROVIA 
Monrovia High School 
REDLANDS 
Redlands Polytechnic High School 
RIVERSIDE 
Riverside Polytechnic High School 
VENTURA 
Ventura Polytechnic High School 
WHITTIER 
Whittier High School 
CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT 
Myrtle Avenue School 
North Washington Avenue School 
BRISTOL 
Bristol High School 
Federal School, District No. 1 
HARTFORD 
Brown School 
Noah Webster Kindergarten 
Noah Webster School 
West Middle School 
MIDDLEBURY 
Westover School for Girls 
NEW HAVEN 
Yale University (Haughton Hall) 
Yale University (Skull & Bone Society House) 
Yale University (Vanderbilt Hall) 
Yale University (Wright Memorial Dormitory) 
NEW LONDON 
Harbor School 
SOUTH MANCHESTER 
Lincoln School 
Ninth District School 
South Manchester High School 
WATERBURY 
Crosby High School 
WATERTOWN 
Taft School 
ILLINOIS 
AURORA 
East High School 
BLOOMINGTON 
Edwards School 
Emerson School 
Irving School 
EVANSTON 
Miller School 
KENILWORTH 
New Trier Township High School 
NORMAL 
High School 
State Normal School 
OAK PARK 
Lowell School 
INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE 
James H. Smart School 
RICHMOND 
Richmend High Schohol 
KENTUCKY 
ROWLING GREEN 
State Normal School 
LOUISVILLE 
East Broadway School 
Louisville Girl’s High Schoor 
Montgomery Street School 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS 
Ursuline Convent 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 
Notre Dame College 
School No. 51 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ADAMS 

Adams High School 
BOSTON 

Abraham Lincoln School 
Charles Bulfinch School 

1 S. Grant School 

NEW BEDFORD 

Allen Street School 
Bowditch Street School 

New Bedford High School 
NORTHAMPTON 

Miss Capen’s School for Girls 
Clarke School (Hubbard Hal! 
Smith College Auditorium 
Smith College Library 
PITTSFIELD 

Crane School 

Onota Street School 
Plunkett School 
SPRINGFIELD 

Lincoln School 

Summer Avenue School 
WELLESLEY 


Wellesley Grammar School 


Vacuum Cleaner 





ON REQUEST A FREE CATALOG AND LIST OF OVER 





MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
University of Minnesota (Institute of Anatomy) 


MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS 

Benton School 

Froebel School 

Harney Heights School 

Horace Mann School 

Madison School 

Penrose School 

Simmons School 

Washington School 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LANCASTER 
Lancaster High School and Academy 
MANCHESTER 
Amory Street School 
Merrimack Street School 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Ohio Avenue Grammar Schoool 
KEARNY 
Washington School 


NEW YORK 

BROOKLYN 

St. Augustine’s Parochial School 
ITHACA 

Telluride Institute 
JOHNSTOWN 

Johnstown High School 

NEW YORK CITY 

Society of Ethical Culture 
PEEKSHILL 

Drum Hill School 

ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 

Roslyn Union Free School 
TROY 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
UTICA 

Potter Avenue School 


OHIO 

AKRON 

Lincoln School 

South High School 
CINCINNATI 

Doug'as School 

Fourteenth District School 
Guilford School 

Harrison School 

Hughes High School 

McKinley School 

Ohio Mechanics’ Institute 
Sixth District School 
Winton Place School 
CLEVELAND 

Longwood School 

Miss Lyman’s School for Girls 
COLUMBUS 

Heyl Avenue School 

West Broad Street School 
MANSFIELD 

Hedges Street School 

Newman School 

Western Avenue School 
OBERLIN 

Oberlin College (Warner Gymrasium) 
TOLEDO . 
Jessup W. Scott High School 

Stickney School 
YOUNGSTOWN 

Weod Strect School 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN 
University of Texas Library 
HOUSTON 
First Ward School 
Rice Institute, Administration Bui'ding 
Rice Institute, Mechanical Laboratory 
Rice Institute, Residential Hall for Men and 
Commons 
Sixth Ward Scheol 
WAXAHACHIE 
Trinity University (Dormitory) 


VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 
Madison School 


ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 
Edmonton High Sehool 


ONTARIO 
TORONTO 
Domestic Science Building 
Kent School 


QUEBEC 
MONTREAL 


Alexandra School 
Montreal Technical Schoo! 
St. Bridget’s School 
William Dawson School 
QUEBEC 

Quebec Technical School 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA 
Connought School 





A THOUSAND INSTALLATIONS WILL BE SENT 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Company 
620 Capitol Avenue, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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APRN A OTD 
Devoe Box No, 118 New Style 
enameled tray, decorated cover; 8 e | ° 
| wiuris sew inperes ts aves: | Practical Demonstrations 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New = s 
Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gra:, W th th M p 
Cold Gray, and one No. 7 brush. i e iCrosco e€ 
| in Science teaching enables the instructor to 
- inate ak 
i EVOE School Water Colors are perfect illuminate and make clear lessons that would 
i err ln _eo be received otherwise only in theory. As- 
: e evelop the true Colo e ° : 
3 colors, they 4 sure yourself, however, that the microscope 
Have your pupils use them. used for demonstrating in Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology is accurate — easy and convenient in opera- 
Devoe Box No, 122 New Style tion — and made to withstand hard and constant use. 
enameled tray, decorated cover; 4 
colors in cakes: Carmine, Ultramar- 
ine Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow, and and 
a No. 7 Brush. Can substitute 
Charcoal Gray or another Perfect u 
Yellow for Black, 
i a ; 
: ’ = 
You’ll find Devoe Peacock Dyes for school stencil icroscopes 
work the best you have ever used. Color card and 
descriptive pamphlet sent on request. are the popular and established choice in many schools and colleges. 
Our Model F is particularly adaptable for class work, and is highly 
Our new catalogue showing many styles of color endorsed by teachers and instructional heads. 
boxes and describing water colors, and a complete line Pri 31.50 5 ial P 
of Devoe school art supplies, will be sent you free. rice $31. pecial Price to Schools 
Special prices to schools and teachers. Write Dept. 5. silt siceiihaam lial citable: mil itn 
microscope. Send today for our Catalogue 10A on school 
D equipment and “A Manual of Elementary Microscopy.’ 
Bausch £3 Jomb Optical © 
| auscC m ica ° 
171 West Randolph Street, Chicago Ic © 1 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN paseeyee 
wake LONDON FRANKFOR 
Fulton and William Streets 1214 Grand Avenue ROCHESTER. N-Y. 
New York Kansas City 
fore 9 o’clock, 5 minutes; bathing and dressing SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. =— © 
oe a agrees en with ee yo Efforts have been made by the School Voters’ oka 
j : page in bedroom (each night), 5 minutes; other work League of Boston. to abolish or modify the regu- yapue. 
Orr ory COTTT tien iste “Ane ‘ > erodi . . P 
lI Derm eee oe A icggente credit. . ; , lation recently passed by the school board pro- Refo 
1 ee (9 ONL, TOUS a aati ae of the home credit hibiting teachers from engaging in_ political for col 
Oe coe ent A : _ AWN SD « activities. It is planned to create a sentiment the be 
Wvceuvnsenssenesennenusecesuersenenansutiousgeveneuntasuectenececuenseassuiseanensunes 1. No pupil is obliged to enter the contest, among the board members for the repeal of the of the 
i LS e a ae aie cia to quit "= “ail rule on the basis that at some future time it the pu 
pose Bla Mga ye. tog bo . — cts pe geogh an: may wish the testimony of teachers themselves dresse 
‘Te S > Pr sne nit live earned W ye for- ‘ : . : 3} 
. : when in need of a solut s > problem be- sion 0 
CREDIT FOR HOME WORK. feited. naa es 
. € da ra — ni pans F Shaan Bae Sic . 
L. R Alderman, state superintendent of 3 Parent or guardian must send an itemized The board of education of DuBois. Pa., has dollar. 
Oregon, has just issued a most interestiny list (with signature affixed) to the teacher each 3 ; : : scienc 
’ . ; ; : cd tae Ma : s : dropped the designations Freshman, Sopho- 
pamphlet entitled, “School Credit for Home In- morning. This list must contain the record of ; . Son; ; most 
: ; ga ae ; th ; no work each chil os me more, Junior and Senior as applied to high- aOE 
dustrial Work. rhe idea is to teach the child the work each child has done daily. auienal clanaes and will ant pecan samteabiall has w 
that all things have an educative value, and 4. Each day teacher will issue a credit voucher * ; aaoum, Sms not permit organizations initiat 
in , ren ae sei ie oad : in either the first or second year classes. - 
that school does not begin and end at the school to the pupil. This voucher will state the total aoe Oa s ©. The 
ah ands, number of minutes due the pupil each day for oe a have been eggs ne 
Several very interesting experiments are re- home work. yey i ae pup lc wo igo of the — s Sieades 
ported covering a variety of schools. The tasks ». At the close of the contest pupils will re- hia) both 7 or oe gee oom o per Cams done | 
performed by pupils are never difficult. Con turn vouchers to teacher, the six pupils who ail, Sige ae er een one cont runnil 
tests are held and prizes awarded on credits. have earned the greatest amount of time, per the a | be the basis for promotion. All pupils must whe 1 
For instance, in one school the following plan vouchers, receiving awards. make at least a grade ow vs cent in tae from | 
was worked out: 6. Contest closes when term of school closes. monthly tests, which are to be given at unan “yi 
Credits were given for tasks done. Specific 7. Once each month the names of the six pu- nounced times. — ; ‘ haolihe 
items were taken and applied to general condi- pills who are in the lead will be published in the Indications point to a needed improvement in Gecide 
tions. The credit schedule is interesting: Build- County papers. school management in New Orleans by the of the 
ing fire in the morning, 5 minutes; milking a 8. Ten per cent credit will be added to final Coming into office of the five school directors attach 
cow, 5 minutes; cleaning out the barn, 10 min- ¢Xamination results of all pupils (except eighth Who succeed the old board that consisted of to $1, 
utes; splitting and carrying in wood (12 hours’ graders) who enter and continue in the contest. seventeen. The new board was organized Dec. rhe 
supply), 10 minutes; turning cream separator, 9 When pupil has credits to the amount of 1, with Charles = Soniat, president; Sol. Wexler, contir 
10 minutes; cleaning horse (each horse), 10 one day earned, by surrender of the credits and vice-president, and E. A. Williams, secretary. eral i 
minutes; gathering eggs, 10 minutes; feeding proper application to teacher he may be granted Mr. Williams was the secretary of the old board readit 
chickens, 5 minutes; feeding pigs, 5 minutes; 4 holiday, provided not more than one holiday @nd is regarded as an exceptionally efficient of the 
feeding horse, 5 minutes; feeding cows, 5 min- may be granted to a pupil each month. secretary. The board adopted new rules which and { 
utes; churning butter, 10 minutes; making but- 10. Forfeitures—Dropping out of contest with- reduced the number of committees from nine, of an. 
ter, 10 minutes; blacking stove, 5 minutes; mak out cause, all credits due: unexcused absence, in operation in the old board, to four and pro- The 
ing and baking bread, 1 hour; making biscuits, all credits due; unexcused tardiness, 25 per cent vided for meetings twice per month. All of the educa 
10 minutes; preparing the breakfast for family, off all credits due; less than 90 per cent in de- business of the first meeting, including the that | 
30 minutes; preparing supper for family, 30 portment for one month, 10 per cent off all adoption of rules was conducted in a half hour leavi 
minutes; washing and wiping dishes (one meal), credits due. while the old board frequently was in session schoo 
15 minutes; sweeping floor, 5 minutes; dusting 11. Awards—Three having highest credits. $3 from 8 o'clock until midnight the partisan quire 
furniture (rugs, etc.. one room), © minutes; each; three having second highest, $2. each. jealousies of the members from the wards fre schoo 
scrubbing floor, 20 minutes; making heds (must Awards to be placed in a savings bank to the quently germinating useless discussion and pro lishin 
be made after school), each bed, 5 minutes; credit of the pupil winning it. Funds for awards longed wrangling. with 
washing, ironing and starching own clothes that furnished by the school district board out of The school board of Memphis, Tenn., has secre 
are worn at school (each week), 2 hours ; bath general fund. agreed to admit children from outside districts intro 
ing (each bath), 30 minutes; arriving at school School officials will be interested in securing and counties to the city schools. Children living facili 
with clean hands, face, teeth, and nails, and with this pamphlet, which can be had by addressing within a half mile of the city limits have al that | 
hair combed, 10 minutes ; practicing music lesson Mr. I. R. Alderman, State Superintendent Pub- ways been admitted but those living farther The 
(for 30 minutes), 10 minutes; retiring on or be- lic Instruction, Salem, Ore. away have been required to pay tuition. The scho: 
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DATES BACK TQ QUALITY DAYS 
Accept No Substitute 


new arrangement makes the county board of 
education responsible for the tuition of these 
pupils. 

Reform in the extravagance of costly dresses 
for commencement exercises and also to exploit 
the benefits of the domestic science department 
of the Davey School in New Orleans, determined 
the pupils of the eighth grade to make their own 
dresses. The dresses will be used on the occa- 
sion of the exercises when the class passes into 
the high school and will cost each pupil one 
dollar. They will be made in the domestic 
science department of the school and of the 
most simple material. Superintendent Gwinn 
has urged that all the schools adopt the plan 
initiated in the Davey school. 

The school board of Hamilton, O., has peti- 
tioned the city council to substitute wood paving 
blocks for brick in the paving which is to be 
done between the tracks of the city electric line 
running in front of one of the public schools. 
The board objects to the noise which results 
from the use of brick. 

New Bedford, Mass.—The school board has 
decided to purchase an automobile for the use 
of the inspector of school property. The salary 
attached to the position was raised from $1,400 
to $1,600. 

The school board of St. Paul, Minn., has dis- 
continued the furnishing of magazines of gen 
eral interest to high schools and of pedagogical 
reading matter to training schools. The cause 
of the action was due to a desire for economy 
and the belief that these periodicals were not 
of any direct benefit to students. 

The committee on reports of the board of 
education of New York City has recommended 
that a fuller record of the causes for children 
leaving school would be advantageous to the 
School authorities. It is not deemed wise to re- 
quire such extended records in the elementary 
schools because of the limited force for accomp 
lishing the work, but in the two trade schools 
with their advantages of smaller numbers and 
secretaries, and in the high schools where the 
introduction of vocational guidance work offers 
facilities for careful investigation, it is urged 
that the idea be adopted. 

The members of the faculties in the high 
schools of Philadelphia have been ordered not 


to smoke when going to or returning from 
school. A similar order was first issued to the 
students and was followed by the statement that 
the teaching body ought to submit as well and 
thus give a good example to the students. 

Kankakee, Ill—The school authorities have 
introduced a card-index system for keeping the 
records of the children in attendance at the 
various schools of the city. The records are to 
be kept by the teachers in each room and in- 
clude the date of entrance, a record of transfers, 
health of pupil, deportment, class standing, pro- 
motions and information regarding withdrawals. 
Under the old system there was ne provision 
made for the compiling of such statistics, but 
with the new plan it will be possible to have all 
the information relating to the child’s school 
life in convenient and accessible form. 

Another innovation which the local board is 
endeavoring to carry into execution is the pro- 
posed all-year-round school replacing the nine 
months’ plan. Along with this idea, it is pro- 
posed to extend the manual training department 
so that when a boy leaves school he will have 
a knowledge of the trades as well as a common 
school education. 

Haverhill, Mass—An employment bureau has 
been opened for pupils of the high school. The 
bureau will enable pupils who are obliged to 
work to remain in school and continue their 
education. Those who desire employment are 
required to give their age, address and experi- 
ence if they have had any. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has 
adopted the accounting system of the United 
States Bureau of Education, to be used in the 
preparation of the 1913 budget. 

Through the new cost accounting system the 
board will be enabled to express the cost of every 
thing in “figures of children,” that is, every large 
item of expenditure will be separated into its 
cost per child. In the end it will be known just 
what each child’s public education costs its 
parents and others. The contract price of build 
ing construction will be figured on per child and 
per cubie foot units, and the cests of school sup 
plies will be reached in the same way. 

The United States Bureau of Education, in 
urging the adoption of this system of accounting 
in public schools, bases its superiority on the 
fact that as it fixes costs per pupil, and as all 





the forms in the several cities are alike, the 
cities may profit by a study of the economies or 
extranvagances of every other city. The school 
officials of Pittsburgh declare the system will 
abolish the old method of lump purchases and will 
minimize waste and leaks. Accounts for each 
school will be kept separate and also the various 
kinds of supplies. 

Elgin, Ill. Principals of schools have been or- 
dered to dispense with school fire drills in cold 
and inclement weather. The order was for the 
purpose of preventing children from taking cold, 
which is likely to occur if they rush out from a 
warm schoolroom into the cold outdoor air. 

The city attorney of Los Angeles, Cal., follow- 
ing a request of the board of education, has been 
instructed to draft an ordinance prohibiting per- 
sons from purchasing school books from children 
without the written permission of parents or prin- 
cipal. The purpose of the ordinance is to prevent 
the traffic in stolen textbooks. 

The school board of Ossining, N. Y., has passed 
an order that a fee of $10 be required of all 
persons desiring the use of the high school audi- 
torium for evening meetings. The amount named 
has been fixed to cover incidental expenses. 

Walla Walla, Wash. A night school course, 
covering a period of three months, has been 
established. A class for loreigners has been 
opened, 


Utah Schools Grow. 

The school census of Utah has been compiled 
by the state board of education and shows a 
total school population of 57,202 white boys and 
250 colored: there are 56,868 white girls and 
268 colored. 

The population of the schools of first and 
second class cities, which comprise Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Provo, Logan and Murray, is es- 
t mated at 38,072. Of this number, 18,636 are 
white boys and sixty-five are colored; 19,311 
are white girls and sixty are colored. The cen 
sus of Salt Lake City, alone, shows a total of 
23,624, of which 11,420 are white boys and fifty 
are colored boys; 12,106 are white girls and 
forty-eight are colored. 

The report shows that there are few afflicted 
children in the state as shown by the fact that 
nineteen blind and _ sixty-four deaf children 
were noted. 
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A Few of the Recent 
Introductions of 


Benn Pitman Phonography 


Into Public High Schools 


Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
- A City High School, Salt Lake City, 


Meteo High School, Marlboro, Mass. 
Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Va. 
Wellsville High School, Wellsville, Ohio. 
Lorain High School, Lorain, Ohio. 
Columbia High School, Columbia, Mo. 
Ashland High School, Ashland, Ohio. 
Westboro High School, Westboro, Mass. 
Titusville High School, Titusville, Pa. 
Dover High Scheol, Dover, N. J 

Hudson High School, Hudson, N. Y. 
Bismarck High School, Bismarck, N. Dak 
Hampton High School, Hampton, Va. 
Franklin High School, Franklin, Mass. 


; s Chicago. 
Benn Pitman Phonography is 


publisht by 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC 
INSTITUTE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Benn Pitman, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarp, President. 
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Principles and Methods of Teaching Reading. 

By Joseph §S. Taylor, district superintendent 
of New York City schools. 238 pages. Price, 
$0.90, net. The Macmillian Co., New York, 
Chicago. 

The aim of the volume is indeed laudable. It 
is to make teachers realize that the teaching of 
reading is a fine art, requiring special prepara- 
tion. Every page sustains the author’s state 
ment that “he has collected into a convenient 
form opinions, practices, principles, methods, 
devices and experimental discoveries, widely 
scattered in books and periodicals, hoping they 
may be useful to students and to teachers.” The 
first chapter traces the various steps by which 
a child learns to talk and shows that reading 
is essentially a matter of association. The sec- 
ond chapter analyzes the physiological factors 
involved in oral and written speech. Here 
clear expression of scientific facts, pertinent ex- 
amples, instructive illustrations give some fas- 
cinating reading. Principles deduced from these 
studies appear in chapter III. Later the ends 
which a reading teacher has in view are dis- 
cussed, followed by a statement of the princi- 
ples governing the most approved current prac 
tice. Then the author presents the results of 
a study made on the amount of matter that may 
profitably be read in each of the eight years of 
the elementary school. These conclusions are 
based upon the experience of some seven hun- 
dred teachers and about thirty thousand chil- 
dren. Valuable information. A discussion of 
the method of testing children in reading, a 
brief summary of the hygiene of reading, a list 
of the authorities consulted in the preparation of 
the book are other important points. Aside 
from the formal list, whenever quotations or 
special conclusions are quoted, the authority is 
given at the bottom of the page title, author, 
publisher, page referred to—a most satisfactory 
minuteness. 

The mind lingers over the many good points 
in the book. The great value of intelligent read- 
ing aloud to pupils, the kind of reading, children 
naturally choose at different ages, oral reading, 
as an expression of the impression received, 
simple dramatization in which acting vitalizes 
words and phrases are a few. There are many 
more equally suggestive. 

Stuttering and Lisping. 

By E. W. Scripture, Columbia University. 251 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

Social service is a twentieth century move- 
ment. Even the defective classes are receiving 
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IF YOU 


are a Primary Teacher or a Primary Supervisor and see a copy of our new 


Little -Folk Dialogue Reader 


By SALLIE H. VILLEE 


you will demand it for your school because you will recognize the | 
fact that it enlivens the beginnings of Reading to a degree you have 
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NIXIE BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND | 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR 


The most popular and valuable supplementary reader of the year. 
and Third Grades. 
A delightful ethical rabbit fairy story. 


‘tA rollicking book for young children.’’—Henry ©. Cox, Dist. 


‘*Full of life and interest, and will be greatly appreciated by all the children into 

whose hands it may fall. "Ada Van Stone Harris, 

Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
**Rabbits that talk and have adventures serve in this volume as medium at once | 

of entertainment and of instruction in good manners.’’—-New York World. BINNEY & SMITH C0 
‘‘J.. ©. Sindelar's clever brain has furnished the young folks a rare treat. I ' 

prophesy that Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land will not for long be a stranger to the chil- 

dren of the land.'’—Margaret B. Henderson, Prin. San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texas. 


With 64 Illustrations in Black and Five Colors. 


Gift Edition in Box, 50c, Postpaid. 


serious and scientific treatment, though it has 
taken the world a long time to learn that the 
good of the individual should also be the good 
of all. 


Our author’s views as to the nature of stut- 
tering and lisping and the methods of treatment 
proposed are the results of these lines of work: 
I. A long experience in experimental psychol- 
ogy in the laboratory of the University of Leip- 
zig and later in his own laboratory at Yale Uni 
versity; 2. An almost equally long specializa- 
tion in experimental phonetics at Yale and in 
Germany. 3. The treatment of thousands of 
patients in the speech department of the Van- 
derbilt Clinic and in private practice. As his 
theory in regard to stuttering is rather individ- 
ual it may be well to state that in his opinion 
stuttering is a disease marked by the following 
cardinal symptoms: I, spasms of the muscles 
of speech, 2, anxiety (embarrassment or fear), 
3, fixation of these conditions by habit and 4, 
the existence of these symptoms only in the 
presence of others. These are but symptoms. 
From study and treatment of many stutterers 
he infers that “stuttering is a diseased state of 
mind which arises from excessive timidity and 
shows itself in speech peculiarities which will 
enable the person to avoid occasions where he 
will suffer on account of timidity.” 


In treatment a thorough mental and bodily 
examination must precede all efforts to make 
the stutterer feel that the whole world is much 
more friendly than he thinks and thus inspire 
confidence. Then come special exercises to 
break up the laryngeal cramp and gain a melo- 
dious and flexible tone, to develop slowness of 
speech, to correct enunciation, and, first and 
laSt, many devices for gaining confidence. In 
reading the pages the conviction grows that 
stuttering is indeed a serious trouble whose 
cause is mental but sub-conscious, making a cure 
often possible only by a careful study of the 
patient’s sub-consciousness. One becomes ready 
to accept the opinion that any diagnosis should 
be made by an expert, that any judicious treat- 
ment demands special training. But it is much 
to have the cause of the grave drawback ex- 
plained. 

Lisping may result from defects in the organs 
of speech. Those defects can often be easily 
remedied. It may be caused by nervousness or 
sheer negligence on the part of the lisper. It, 
however, is amenable to ordinary treatment, and 
regular teachers may expect their efforts to be 
followed by a cure. 

In part III many specific exercises are given 
for the correction of specific difficulties in stut- 
tering or lisping. Of the one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine cuts most show records made by 
mouth, tongue, palate in pronouncing or mispro- 
nouncing certain letters or words. These are 
curious and interesting. It is significant that 
two-thirds of the selected references are to 
French or German books. 


Those who have anything to do with these 
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81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 


144 Large Pages. Cloth Binding. Stamped in Two Colors. Price 40c, Postpaid. 


Siitinaaned ones will be greatly helped by the 
contents of this book. 


The Merrill Speller. 

Book I. By J. O. Wilson. Cloth, 132 pages. 
Price, $0.20. Chas, E. Merrill Co., New York. 
The Merrill Speller. 

Book II. By J. O. Wilson. Cloth, 126 pages. 
Price, $0.20. Chas. F. Merrill Co., New York. 

Spelling material for six grades from the third 
to the eighth inclusive, is found in these two 
attractive books. Steady and varied drill is 
given to the well selected lists, that the words 
may be spelled rightly, pronounced rightly, used 
rightly. There is no half-way ground in spelling. 
What is not right, is wrong. 


Xavier de Maistre’s La Jeune Siberienne. 

Edited by Charles W. Robson. 16mo. Cloth, 
138 pages. Price, $0.35. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Chicago. 

The editorial work upon “La Jeune Siberien- 
ne” is particularly full and good; the style of 
this clean and wholesome story is a model of 
narration and description. That past-master of 
criticism, Sainte-Beuve, has placed Prosper Mer- 
rimée and Xavier de Maistre side by side as 
“the most perfect tellers of tales in the simple 
style.” 

Winter. 

By Dallas Lore Sharp. 148 pages. Price, 
$0.60. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

By story, sketch, and suggestion—each and all 
having a fine literary quality—Dallas Lore Sharp 
shows that winter is full of charm. A _ season 
of snow, ice, and storm, it is instinct with life, 
securely shielded from harm. 


A Practice Book in Arithmetic. 

By Harriet E. Sharpe. 78 pages. Silver, Bur 
dett & Co., New York, Chicago. 

Teachers will be saved some drudgery of 
blackboard work and pupils some eye strain by 
using this “Practice Book.’ Its contents form 
good, supplementary work for pupils of the sec- 
ond and third years. 

Berry’s Writing Primer. 

By J. H. Woodruff, B. D. Berry and H. W. 
Flickinger. Published by B. D. Berry & Co., 
Chicago. 

To get the best lines for writing the editors 
have wisely made selections from Sear’s ‘“Alpha- 
bet Rhymes.’ These inimitable rhymes with 
the exquisite full-page pictures will make learn- 
ing to write a joy to little children. 

The Conservation of the Child. 

By Arthur Holmes, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 345 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mental deviates, moral deviates, aments, the 
psychological clinic, and many other uncommon 
terms in dealing with the training of moral and 
mental defectives almost constitute a phraseology 
in a new and important branch of child training. 
This work offers a practical guide to the psycho- 
clinicist, and at the same time extends the dis- 
cussion relative to retarded children far enough 
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New York Board of Education 


Systems of Shorthand | 


School Soand Jounal 


| 


Investigates 


A special committee appointed by the New 
York Board of Education has been investigating the 


claims of the various systems of shorthand, short- 
hand textbooks, and the question of the teaching 


My dear Sir: 


of shorthand in the New York high schools. Their 


report, which has lately been published, is very 
strongly in favor of the retention of the present 
system taught in the schools, namely, Isaac Pit- 
The committee, after an ex- 
haustive investigation, find that the Isaac Pitman 
system has given eminent satisfaction; that the 
shorthand teachers are practically unanimous in 
favoring its retention; and that the practical re- 


man Phonography. 


sults obtained with it are excellent. 


“We believe,’’ says the committee, “‘that the 
Isaac Pitman system is the best system for the 
In our judgment it has the best text- 
It has the widest range of literature en- 
graved in shorthand for reading practice; and it 
has the largest number of textbooks devoted to 
Finally, the 
committee, believing that authenticity of textbooks 
is just as important as uniformity of system, recom- 
mend that no textbooks be added to the list, or 
permitted to remain on the list, that are in con- 
flict with the approved principles of the Isaac Pit- 


schools. 
books. 


training the specialist in shorthand.” 


man system. 


Every Teacher and Principal should read the 


above Report 


Sent Free on Request by 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 2 West 45th St., New York 





OAUTION! The Genuine Series of Isaac Pitman & Sons’ 
Publications can be identified by a square trade-mark with 
signature on the cover and by the name Isaac Pitman & Sons 

on the title page. 





to make it of service to the teacher, to the med- 
ical man, and to all those interested in child 
welfare. The work is intended to alleviate the 
mental ills of children, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to this scarce class of literature. 


Complete Course in Bookkeeping. 

By Geo. W. Miner, Westfield, Mass. 334 pages. 
Price, $1.40. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

In this volume there are sets for practice. 
Numger I, Retail Fuel and Feed business; II, 
Wholesale Carpet business; III, Grain and Seed © 
business; IV, General Hardware business; V, 
Jobbing Furniture business; VI, Wholesale Gro- 
cery business; VII, Dry-Goods business, and 
VIII, Manufacturing business. There are sever- 
al appendices, and an index. The book is di- 
vided into Introductory, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Courses. 

A Valiant Woman. 

By M. F. 12mo, cloth, 303 pages. Price, $1.00, 
net. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Whoever “M. F.” may be, she certainly has 


a trenchant pen, has written a valuable con- 
tribution to the educational problems of our day. 
Perhaps her strongest arraignment is on the 
present-day perversion of educational methods 
Which originated with Rousseau, Pestolozzi, and 
Froebel. The book will be read with keen in- 
terest by thinkers. We can scarcely refrain 
from quoting one or two passages, as a sample 


of her style and her fearlessness of thought. 


“Culture has always been and will always be 
the privilege of the few, not because opportuni- 
es for culture are not general enough, but 
because the capacity for it is rare. The fact is 
Summed up in the homely proverb, “Yon can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” Be very 
sure t you can’t. All you can hope to do is 
to rub the hair off and make a pigskin purse, 
and modern education does not even do that. 
It leaves all the hair on, bristling with impor- 
tance and impertinence.” 

In chapter on Ethical Teaching, she has 
this sensible remark: “Modesty in dress, in 
Speech, in action—this it is our duty to teach; 
“a Harshly, but with persuasive and eloquent 

isistence 


A style of dressing prevails among 





our state. 





STATE OF KANSAS. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
E. T. FAIRCHILD, SUPERINTENDENT, 
TOPEKA. 


October 26,1912. 


I want to tell you what a hit the 
Searson-Martin readers are making in 
From every source I learn 
that superintendents and teachers are 
delighted with these books. 


The char- 


acter of the selections, the introduc- 


tory setting given to the various pieces, 
and the apt and pertinent suggestive 
questions all contribute to make the sub- 
ject of reading a vital and interesting 
part of the program of the day. I 
earnestly believe that through the in- 
fluence of these books more genuine 
progress will be made in reading in the 
next five years in this state than at 


any previous time in the history of the 


schools, 


Cordially yours, 


high-school girls which is the extreme of bad 
taste and impropriety. The painted faces, bare 
arms and necks, the gaudy, jingling ornaments, 
the peculiar cut of the dress designed to show 
every movement and outline of the figure, betray 
too plainly that it is not enlightenment in the 
direction of sensual snares that is needed, but 
rather restraint, lessons in modest behavior, in 
quiet sensible dressing, and in courtesy and 
thoughtfulness for others.” 


Principles of Educational Practice. 

By Paul Klapper, New York City College. 485 
pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

There are good chapters in this volume, not- 
ably on “Imitation,” “Interest,” and “Formal 
Discipline.” All through, the book is worth 
reading. The author, of course, follows the cur- 
rent and puts “social efficiency” as the only 
guiding principle in educational practice. Hence 
he holds that only so much of history is to 
be taught as will enable a boy to comprehend 
the present political and economic situation; 
this is a remarkable view. The answer to this 
and similar arguments has been often given, 
and lately with great success by the author's 
colleague, Prof. Sachs. Education deals with 
individuals, and strives to bring them up to 
their highest point of personal efficiency, and 
this is a matter that is determined chiefly by 
man’s inner constitution and nature, and only 
in a lesser degree by the shifting accidental 
scenery of this or that century. This deep 
question has not been satisfactorily treated in 
the present volume. 


The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools. 

By Arthur Schultze. 367 pages. Price, $1.25, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

In commending this book to teachers of math- 
ematics few words are necessary. The author 
goes into great detail regarding Geometry, much 
more so than his predecessors; so that those 
who already possess the hand-books of Smith 
and of Young may well add this book likewise 
to their libraries. Every page contains hints 
and helps tending to infuse life and vitality into 
the class. 
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Practical English Composition. 

By Carolyn M. Gerrish, Boston, Mass., and 
Margaret Cunningham, Boston, Mass. 428 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

By actual recent use in the classroom this 
book has been found to be excellent in every 
way. The students really develop originality 
in expression, and make progress. Every Eng- 
lish teacher will find this a most stimulating 
and useful book, whether it is used as a text 
or not. The exercises above all merit the high- 
est commendation. 


Plane Geometry. 

By William Betz and Harrison E. Weber. 332 
pages. Price, $1. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

This is a textbook which claims to stand mid- 
way between both extremes. The old sequence 
of propositions has been altered somewhat here 
and there (for the better). Original work is 
more emphatic, and a number of applied prob- 
lems inserted. On the whole the attitude is 
conservative. The exercises seem to be exceed- 
ingly well chosen, and we believe that teachers 
will find it worth while to examine this book 
most carefully. It is one of the Yale series, a 
companion volume to Hawkes, Touton & Luby’s 
algebra, and identical with it in size and ap- 
pearance. 

Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

Edited by Katherine G. West. 
pages. Price, $0.35. 
York, Chicago. 

The present text, with its lesson of kindness 
and good cheer, its quaint humor and its fine 
sentiment, is a valuable addition to the series 
of Canterbury Classics. The text was revised by 
the author in 1868 and is supplied with a mod- 
est amount of apparatus consisting of notes, a 
reading list, an introduction, a sympathetic bio- 
graphical sketch, and suggestions to teachers. 
The music for the old carol “God rest you, 
merry gentlemen” is of special holiday value. 


Cloth, 157 
Rand McNally & Co., New 


Corrigenda. 

The statement of cost of the Hermosa Beach 
school, printed upon page 21 of the October issue 
of the School Board Journal, fixed the cost of the 
building at .79 cents per cubic foot. 
have read .079 cents. 


It should 
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Springs Maid 


Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain 


Means progress along 
sanitary lines, and should 
| be in every school. 


Price not prohibitive. 


The Gier & Dail Mfg. Co. 


LANSING, MICH. 
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Not a new system, but 
anew method of teaching 
the two standards—Benn 
Pitman and Graham 

If you want a simple and thoroly practical 
textbook on these systems, do not fail to in- 


vestigate BARNES PRACTICAL COURSE IN SHORTHAND. 


It is easy to teach and easy to learn, and will 
simplify your work as wellas that of your pupils. 

A free paper-bound copy will be sent to any 
shorthand teacher requesting it. Be sure to speci- 
fy which system is desired, and mention name 
of school. 

The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 

2201 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 








School District Government. 

Tenure of office of clerk of city board of edu 
cation, //cld not terminated by the mere fact 
that membership of board became entirely 
changed.—State vs. Goodrich, Conn. 

Where a member of a city board of educa- 
tion was selected clerk of such board by his 
own vote, which was necessary to give him a 
majority, there was no election.—State vs. Good 
rich, Conn. 

Where a city charter abolishing ward lines 
provides for the election of boards of education 
at large, and changes in the number of mem 
bers of the board and their terms of office, the 
newly elected board succeeds to the rights and 
duties of the office, and the old members are no 
longer entitled to office.—Cotteral vs. Barker, 
Okla. 

Notwithstanding the South Carolina constitu 
tion, (art. 2, | 2), declaring no person shall hold 
two offices of honor or profit at the same time, 
one appointed trustee of a school district is a 
de facto trustee, though at the time he holds 
another office, and continues to act as such. 
Dove vs. Kirkland, S. C. 

One appointed a trustee of a school district, 
though under the Civic Code of 1902, ({ 1210,) 
not qualified to act as such, because not a qual 
ified elector of the district, is a de facto trustee, 

Dove vs. Kirkland, 8S. C. 

School District Property. 

Under the New Mexico Laws of 1897, ({ 1581,) 
requiring sealed proposals and letting of con 
tracts for public school buildings to lowest re 
sponsible bidder, a reasonable public notice is 
necessary.—Mays vs. Bassett, N. Mex 

Taxation. 

There is no provision of the constitution of 
South Carolina requiring the making of a survey 
of a school district or the filing of a plat there- 
of, before the district can hold an election on 
the question of issuance of bonds.—Dove vs. 
Kirkland, S. C. 
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We will supply upon application four printed 
estimates for printing offices of various 
sizes and prices all 
schools and colleges; such outfits are indis- 
pensable for manual training schools; they 
give at once work, education and a trade. 


suitable for use in 
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SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery 
and Stage Fixtures write us. 


We make aspecialty of Scenery for High School 
and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R.G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 





If surveying a school district and filing a plat 
thereof is, under the school laws of South Caro 
lina (Acts 1907, p. 522) a condition precedent to 
holding an election for issuance of bonds, omis 
sion thereof, being a thing the legislature could 
have previously authorized, is cured by a legis 
lative act (Acts 1912, p. 1062) validating the 
election.—Dove vs. Kirkland, S. C. 

“County Officers,” in the South Carolina 
statutes (Acts 1907, p. 523, § 4,) declaring it the 
duty of the county officers, charged with assess 
ment and collection of taxes, to levy and collect 
from the property within a school district a 
sum to pay interest on bonds issued by the 
district, and to create a sinking fund to pay the 
bonds, has reference to those officers in the 
county who are authorized to levy and collect 
the taxes in such cases, and so does not contra 
vene the constitution, (Art. 10, § 5,) if vesting 
in the board of trustees of the district the power 
to levy and collect such taxes.—Dove vs. Kirk 
land, S. C, 

Under the Texas laws of 1905 (c. 124, § 165) a 
valuation by a county assessor, after withdrawal 
of a school district assessor regularly appointed, 
Held invalid where not made at the same valu 
ation as that for county and state purposes. 
Underwood vs. Children’s Independent School 
District, Tex. 

High school district Held not entitled to com 
plain because a tax was levied by the high 
school board, instead of the regular district 
boards—Splonskofsky vs. Minto, Ore. 


Teachers. 

A teacher in a Baltimore city, removable only 
after charges preferred and trial had, may, by 
certiorari, inquire into the regularity and 
legality of the procedure of the board of school 
commissioners.—-Riggs vs. Green, Md 


School Lands and Funds. 

The Arizona laws of 1909 (c 67, § 1,) providing 
for the segregation of negro children from white 
children in the public schools, is constitutional 
Dameron vs. Bayless, Ariz. 

Where negro pupils were segregated from 
whites under the provisions of the Arizona laws 
of 1909, (c. 67, § 1,) there can be no complaint 
that they are required to go a greater distance 
than similarly situated white children.—Dameron 
vs. Bayless, Ariz. 

The fact that negro children segregated from 
white pupils under the provisions of the Arizona 
laws of 1909, are required to cross a railroad 
track, Held not to deprive them of equal facil 
ities Dameron vs. Bayless, Ariz 
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FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Every Map bearing the following im- 
print carries with it the personal guar- 
antee of the foremost Geographers of 
the world. 


CONSTRUCTED & ENGRAVED 


Geographers, Engravers & Printers 
EDINBURGH» LONDON. 


Send for new Art Catalog of School 
Maps, Globes and Charts. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
U. S$. Agents, 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





School Districts. 

A citizen and resident taxpayer of an alleged 
high school district has no such interest in the 
validity of the organization of the district as to 
authorize him to sue in the name of the state to 
test the validity of the district.—State vs. Ryan, 
Utah 

A school district is created by law and is an 
arm of the state, and the state alone may attack 
the validity of its organization.—State vs. Ryan, 
Utah 

\ resident and taxpayer of an alleged high 
school district may under the Utah Comp. Laws 
of 1907, (§ 914 et seq.,) contest an election to 
determine the question of the organization of 
the district, but the remedy,is not exclusive, but 
cumulative with the remedy by quo warranto.— 
State vs. Ryan, Utah. 

Where part of a school district is annexed to 
another, unless provision is made by law as to 
the property and existing liabilities, the prop- 
erty within the detached territory belongs to 
the district to which it is attached; and each is 
liable for debts contracted before the change.— 
Consolidated School District No. 1, Alfalfa 
County vs. School District No. 24, Alfalfa 
County, Okla. 


SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

The Supreme court of Oklahoma has decided 
that a parochial school is a public school in con- 
templation of the statutes even though it is sup- 
ported by private benevolence. The case in 
question arose in Oklahoma City, where the 
parochial school of St. Joseph’s congregation 
asked that its pupils be given the privilege of 
buying tickets of the Oklahoma Railway Com- 
pany at two and one-half cents each, in blocks 
of twenty, the same as the pupils of the public 
schools. The state corporation commission de 
cided that the St. Joseph's school was entitled 
to the same privilege as the other schools and 
the Supreme court, upon appeal of the railway 
company, affirmed the decision. 

A campaign has just been agreed upon by the 
legislative committee of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly which will be carried to the 
state legislature during January. The program 
for the campaign was submitted at the recent 
teachers’ assembly in Greensboro and includes 
a petition for a minimum school term of six 
months. It is proposed to secure a five-cent tax 
on the hundred dollar valuation, the six months’ 
minimum being exclusive of the special ta*® 
levies by districts 


Another change which is proposed is that the 


Br W.& A. K.JORNSTON, Limirep 
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Ove new plant for the exclusive production of the 
above appliances at Muskegon, Michigan, covers 
two and a half acres and combines our original Chi- 
cago equipment with that of the former Atlas Parlor 


Furniture Co. 


The combination has enabled us to more than treble 
our output, to develop in our products not only the in- 
destructible qualities essential to this class of furniture, 
but to incorporate into our construction exceptionally 
artistic designs and a grade of finish never heretofore 
We make styles 
and sizes to meet all requirements and pocketbooks and 
ship samples on terms that are most advantageous to 
Write for our catalogs and permit 


expected in this class of furniture. 


prospective buyers. 
us to quote you on your requirements. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


MICH. 


MUSKEGON, - 


(Formerly of Chicago) 








county including the townships unite for the ap- 

portionment of school funds. 
The committee endorsed the 

of the state 


recommendation 
child labor committee that the age 
limit for employment at night labor, in factories, 
be made sixteen years and prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women at night and urging inspec- 
tion laws for enforcing child labor laws. 

Other changes are as follows: 

Uniform examination and _ certification of 
teachers by the state board of examiners, mini- 
mum professional and scholarship requirements 
for teachers and county superintendents after a 
reasonable future date; amendment of the com- 
pulsory school laws so as to more effectively 
enforce the laws and an active campaign for the 
spread of compulsory attendance into every part 
of the state: endorsement of the county farm 
life schools and agricultural and domestic 
science courses in rural high schools. 

Assistant State Commissioner of Education 
Betts of New Jersey has decided that under the 
state “tenure of office’ law a teacher cannot be 
dismissed or her salary withheld until charges 


have been preferred in writing and a hearing 
has been given her. The decision was made in 
answer to an appeal in the case of Miss Ella 


Conrow, against 


the board of education of Lam 
bertville The 


trustees claimed that her hear- 


Ing was defective and failed to reappoint her 
this year. The decision makes it necessary for 
the trustes to reinstate her and to pay the 
Salary for the full time 

Detroit, Mich Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Atkinson has rendered an opinion to Superin- 
tendent C. E. Chadsey that the school author 
ities can use their discretion in permitting 
childrer veen fourteen and sixteen to work 
= factor after school hours and on Saturdays. 
The scho board has the right to issue factory 
permits these children provided they have 
miantained a satisfactory standard in school 
work. The question in the minds of the school 
authorities was whether they had a right to 
issue permits so that the children might work 
curing hours that would not interfere with 
schc aii 

= tate examiner of Indiana has notified the 
s¢( ( 


thorities at Gary, Ind., that it is en- 
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Visible 


tirely legal to conduct classes on Saturdays. 
The schools were in operation on Saturdays last 


year, but several of the citizens opposed the 
idea and declared it was illegal because the 
same system was not in use in other states. 


The decision has caused Superintendent W. A. 
Wirt to continue with his plans for the work 
and the schools will be open as _ formerly. 
Pupils in the schools under the system in use 
are able to take special work in any line in 
which they are specializing and others may take 
work in special subjects not offered in the regu- 
lar classes. Regular work is given only in case 
of credits which must be made up. 

Attorney-General A. R. Barnes of Utah, has 
recently rendered an opinion in which he says 
that a degree from the University of Utah tends 
to show that the graduate has the proper 
scholarship for a teaching position, but that the 
only legal certifying board is the state board of 
education. 

The attorney-general further declares that 
graduation by the university does not entitle a 
student to a certificate and the board may, if 
it sees fit, examine the applicant as to his qual- 
ifications. 

The ruling was made in answer to a request 
from the state board of education as to whether 
certificates permit graduates to teach in the 
public schools. 

The legal right of school authorities to ad 
minister corporal punishment to refractory pu 
pils has been upheld by the Supreme court of 
Ohio. The case in question occurred in Muski- 
gum county, where a teacher had been arrested 
for cruelty in punishing a pupil. The lower 
court brought is a verdict of guilty but this de 
cision was reversed in the common pleas court 
and the reversal was upheld by the Supreme 
court 


Architects Not Contractors. 

Architects cannot, under the California laws, 
be compelled to give bonds for the completion of 
school buildings within their estimates of cost, 
even though the contractors’ bids exceed the 
estimates. An opinion to this effect was recent 
ly rendered by Attorney General Webb to Staté 
Superintendent Hyatt. The law according to the 
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The more machines, the more and better positions.— 


Therefore please do not forget that there are over 
Three-Quarters of a Million Remington Typewriters 
in service — more than any other make — more than 
many others combined. 


That is the plain, simple reason why every wise 
student learns to operate the Remington. 
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New York and Everywhere 
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opinion, does not contemplate that architects 
shall be builders and they cannot be held re- 
sponsible, by means of indemnity bonds, to con- 
struct a building that cannot be put up within 
their estimate of its probable cost. 


Mr. Eggleston Selected. 

Joseph D. Eggleston, who has been superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Virginia since 
1906, has been appointed specialist in rural edu- 
cation of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The position carries a salary of $5,000 per 
year. 

Mr. Eggleston is a native of Virginia and re- 
ceived his education in Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege. He taught in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and North Carolina from 1886 to 
1889. From 1891 to 1900 he was superintendent 
of schools at Asheville, N. C., and from 1903 to 


1905 county superintendent of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia. Mr. Eggleston has for many 
years taken a prominent part in promoting 


Southern education, and has written extensively 
on educational problems of the states where he 
has been active. 


The school board of North Adams, Mass., has 
increased the salaries of teachers and assistants 


in elementary schools. Teachers in the first 
and second years of service will receive in- 
creases of $20: those in the third and fourth 


years, $22 and those in the fifth and sixth years, 


$24; teachers in the seventh and eighth years 
will receive increases of $26 and those in the 
ninth year $28. Senior grammar grade téach- 


ers and those holding promotion class certifi- 
cates will receive increases of $30 per year. 
Assistants in the first and second year of ser- 
vice will receive increases of $6 per year; those 
in the third year, $18 (at present there are no 
teachers in this class); assistants in the fourth 
year of service will receive increases of $20. 


Medical inspection in the schools of Richmond, 
Ind., has revealed a lack of knowledge of sanita- 
tion and hygiene on the part of pupils. The in- 
spectors have begun the compilation of informa- 
tion on this subject to be placed in the hands of 
pupils and parents. It is planned to make the 
work a part of the recitations. 
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Suggestive Transportation Rules. 








every innovation 
peculiar problems 
met by the admin 
consolidation of rural 
exception to this general 


It may be trite to say that 
in school work brings with it 
and difficulties which must be 
istrative officers The 
schools has been no 


truth and rural school boards have frequently 
puzzled over the formulation of policies and 
rules in carrying out the newer ideas. 

Thus, the transportation of children to and 


from centralized schools has caused school-board 


legislation of the most ridiculous and compli 
cated character. Most sets of rules have been 
either too loose to be effective or so rigid as 
to be impossible. The following regulations for 
pupils, prepared by the Nebraska Education De 
partment, will be found suggestive for their sim 
plicity, and adaptability to nearly all conditions 

1. All pupils shall be ready in the morning 
at the usual time for the hack to arrive at their 
respective home or at the place of meeting if 
hack does not pass their home. Drivers shall 
reach said homes and meeting places the same 
time each day and shall not be required to wait 
more than two minutes for pupils 

2. The first to enter the hack in the morning 
shall be seated in front and the others next, in 
the order in which they enter, and shall occupy 


hack at night in order 
no confusion in entering and 


the same places in the 
that there may be 
leaving the hack 
3. There shall be no 
language, quarreling or 
hack. , 
4. Pupils shall not be saucy or 
to the driver of the hack or 
may meet while riding in the hack. 


profane or immoral 
improper conduct in the 


disrespectful 


those whom they 





Alltables fitted for gas 
fixtures when desired. 
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5. The right of pupils to ride in the hacks 
is conditioned on their good behavior and the 
observance of the above rules and reguiations, 


and the drivers of the hacks are authorize d and 


empowered to enforce the same. 
6. If any pupil persists in disobeying any of 
the above rules, the driver shall notify said 


pupil’s parents or guardian of his or her conduct 
and the result of the same if continued, and if 
the same be not corrected at once the driver 
shall thereupon forbid such disobedient pupil 
the privilege of riding in the hack until such a 
time as the matter can be brought before the 
board of education. 


7. A copy of these rules and regulations 
shall be posted in each hack and also in the 
several school buildings to which pupils are 


transported. 


Installation of Motion Picture Machines. 
New York school officials who desire to install 


moving picture machines in the schools must 
comply with the law in regard to the booths 
where the machines are located The follow- 


ing regulations the 


city board of 


have been formulated by 
fire commissioners: 

(1) The booth shall comply with Sections 210 
and 211 of the Business Law, which specifies the 
height and area of booth, also sizes, area and 
the materials built of and their 

(2) The janitor of such school or some other 
employe of the Board of Education, competent 
to transmit an alarm of fire in case of accident, 
must be present during the performance. 

(3) Number of persons allowed in the 
torium shall not exceed the normal 
pacity of same, and no standees or 
structions to aisles shall be permitted 

(4) All exits to be kept unlocked during the 
exhibition 


sizes. 


audi 
seating ca 
other ob 


(5) Provide red lights over all exits 

(6) Provide a clear space of not less than 
four feet wide on all sides of the moving pic 
ture booth, to be railed or roped off, such rail 
or rope and its supports to be of such strength 
as to provide proper protection to the booth 
in case of panic 

(7) Provide one 3-gallon fire extinguisher and 
one pail of sand, to be placed outside the door 


of booth and within one foot thereof. 
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(8) A sufficient number of ushers to seat the 


audience and direct same toward exits in case 
of emergency or panic. ig 
The business Law cited requires that the @ 
booth shall be at least 7 feet in height and if id 
one machine is to be operated the floor space cs 
shall not be less than 48 feet (6x8 will be the 
dimensions). The construction of the booth # 


must be of fireproof material, at least one 
quarter inch in thickness, and held together with B% 
a framework of iron. There must be provided, # 
also, a door and windows, and shutters of fire 
proof material 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


* mr ie 

Bridgeport, Conn.—The school board has @ 
passed a rule prohibiting any meetings not of 
an educational nature in school buildings. High 


school receptions and gatherings of a similar 
nature are included under the ban. i 
The school board of Detroit, Mich. has & 


recently ruled that pupils whose parents or logal 


guardians are not residents of the city shall, 
without exception, pay tuition while they are 
attending school A regulation to this effect 
has been in the by-laws for a number of years, 


but has not been strictly 
of a considerable number of cases showed that 
in several instances children had been living 
with friends, residents of the city, practically all 
the time. The board ordered, however, that 0 @ 
save the tuition fee it would be necessary 


enforced. Investigation % 


take out guardianship papers. 
The school board of Detroit. Mich., has passed 
a rule to the effect that contributions in the 


schools shall be abolished beginning next yeal 
The board permitted the donations of food and 
clothing this year but the practice is to be ended 
The request of the local tuberculosis sanitarium 
to be included in the list of charities which re 
ceive gifts from the school children was the 
reason for the decision. It was believed that the 
practice caused heartaches among the childret 
who unable to give 

Lynn, Mass.—Beginning 
boys under fourteen 
secure a license signed by their respective 
teacher and principal and the secretary of thé 
school committee The secretary is required to 
submit all licenses to the school committee fo 


were 
January 1st, all news 


years were required 
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Electric 
Welded 





Absolutely No Breakage 


Built of our triangular steel tubing—the strong- 


est construction known (see trade-mark). Guar- 
anteed for a lifetime. 


No Bolts or Rivets 


All steel parts electrically welded—by exclusive 
process that insures perfect union invariably. 


Gun Metal Enamel Finish 


Gives a soft, velvety appearance. New, sanitary, 
durable. No other desks have this finish. 


‘ | ||| Cost No More Than Cast-Iron 







Made in 4 styles of Stationary and Adjustable. 
Send for descriptive Booklet A&. 
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PLANS typical ot other playgrounds frequently prove 
of great help in arranging new ones. Years of work in 


‘ : ; ‘ ; oe 
Prices no higher than best product in cast-iron. outfitting practically the playgrounds of the country have 


No American School can afford less than the best. develaged sofeconces Cl might well serve you in the 
selection of your equipment. Write us your problem — 
our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 


Write tor Complete Catalog 


Boston Philadelphia A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 28 South Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 156 Geary Street 





heads, that they must be told everything? 

Did you ever know a lady, tell the most ig- 
norant hired girl, that she must clean the stove 
wash the dishes, put salt in the soup, skin the 
potatoes; or a coachman, that he must feed, 
water, and clean the horses under his care, and 
lock the stable before they are stolen? 

It seems to be everybody's business to tell 
the janitor what to do. Why not look at the 
matter thoroughly and try and make things con- 


ie e se 
et €merican Seating ( Ompany Spalding All- Steel Play Apparatus 
i 
218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
sn 
lo seat the approval. All licenses are made out in dupli- The affairs will be limited to a certain hour and 
ts In case cate, one being retained by the principal for the no dancing will be permitted. 
, records, A badge costing twenty-five cents must The school board of Nashua, N. H., has passed 
that the Ee be worn by the boys securing licenses and a rule requiring all associations of pupils using 
ght and if § failure to obey the regulations is sufficient the name of the high school to be under the 
008 spar a reason for losing the badge and license. control of the school authorities. The list of 
vill be the Me rn, city council of Toledo, O., has acted functions under school control is limited to two 
the booth 5& favorably on a resolution requiring street cars dances during the year by each of the three 
least one & to come to a full stop before passing school upper classes, one by the editorial staff of the 
ether with : buildings and to sound their gongs while run school paper and one by the athletic association. 
provided, ning by One objection which was made was Bridgeport, Conn.—The school board has 


ers of fire ie the general demand for stops from the early passed a rule that teachers who are absent for 


morning until four in the afternoon. It was more than one week shall receive full pay for 








NS. ‘a urged by some members of the city council that that time. One-half of the regular salary will 
board has & the order be limited to those hours during’ be paid for one week’s absence. 
ngs not of * which the children were coming from or going The school board of Bridgeport, Conn., at a 
ings. High to the school buildings recent meeting decided that teachers should ré 
a similar The school board of Cleveland, O., has ruled’ sign in the early spring if they intend to be 
é that all future commencement exercises shall married. The adoption of the idea by the 
Mich., has & be held in high school auditoriums. The ruling teachers would avoid turning classes over to 
its or logal | was the result of the payment of $200 for rent substitutes at the more critical time in June. 
city shall, of churches for this purpose last year. It is Holyoke, Mass.—The school board has amend 
> they are figured that the new plan will effect a consider ed its rule allowing teachers two days for visit 
this effect able saving ing outside schools. The new rules provide that 
r of years, The recent drastic action of the board of edu these visiting days cannot be taken in Septem 


vestigation 


i cation at Watertown, S. D., prohibiting pupils ber. October or June, nor on the date preceding 
howed that § 


from having tobacco in their possession while or following a holiday. The results of the visits 















yeen living on the school grounds has been but the begin must be reported to the superintendent. 
: . ] Se . 

ictically all ning of a campaign. Parents have now become 

rer, that to alarmed over the spread of the habit among 







cessary to 





young boys and have asked that the dealers who ° ° : 

Sell tobacco to minors be apprehended ct) Gh Fd t ~ M | ne 
Bridgeport, Conn.—The school board has \ e I OFS al 

adopted a rule which makes it necessary for the 


has passed 
ons in the J 













next year superintendent to submit a report in April on - ot 
yf food and the vacancies to occur in the following year THE JANITOR SPEAKS HIS MIND. 
o be ended Wheelir W. Va.—All amusements which are Editor School Board Journal 










sanitarium considered a drawback to good school work have I am a School Janitor Casually glancing 
s which re been abolished and only class meetings and through the October Number of this Journal, | 
n was the gathering ll be allowed in the future. It was am surprised to see published therein, a lot of 






‘ed that the 


contende d th 


1at the dances and societies take up rules and regulations, with a list of all th 













he childret the greater part of the students’ time and divert ordinary jobs janitors should do. Why don't all 
2 sophomore elias hen be those smart people who observe so much, il 
st, all news The sophomore class has been permitted to vestigate so much, study so much, and give 
required to organize, as many of the students taking the so much advice, show some judgment and com 
respective two commercial course are completing their mon sense? It seems absurd to me that jani 
tary of the last year \nnouncement must be given of all tors must be told to clean buildings, dust the 
required t parties to be held and they will take place in desks, clean the furnace, do the heating, carry 
mmittee fot the 


asium under the direction of the faculty. out the ashes, etc Are they all lazy or block- 


venient? When the teachers and visitors re- 
main in the rooms until 4:30 or 5 o’clock, its 
dark and a man must have eyes like an owl to 
do work by gas light, especially when the legs 
of the desks and seats are so close together, 
that it is difficult to get a broom in and out 
without touching the dirt and dust. How can he 
dust and clean, as he knows he should, when 
all kinds of articles are left on the desks, as 
pins, pens, pencils, paper, books, protruding ink 
bottles, and corks flying out if touched, with 
the wainscoting and every other available space, 
stuck with all sorts of work, so-called manual 
arts, weeds, flowers, cattails, drawings, stuck 
with pins in such a careless manner that a 
puff of wind from an open window will blow 
them all over the floor? 

It is all very well for Mr. Dushane to say 
what janitors ought to do, but let him go fur 
ther and say how it is going to be done satis 
factorily under above conditions. Let him look 
the matter up in all its phases and try and im 
prove the opportunities to clean, and encourage 
cleanliness and cooperation among the pupils 
and teachers, and give janitors a fair show 

Again, how often do we have to clean the 
building, without anything to do it with, as soap, 


lye, etce.? Many School Boards are indifferent 
to supply small things that are absolutely nec 
essary and raise the devil when they see a little 
dust or dirt A man has to beg for the ordinary 


supplies to do the work, while the Board does 
not hesitate to spend large sums for some the 
oretical and scientific schemes And these are 
s, stubborn facts 
Your truly 
Public School Janitor 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 2, 1912 
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: Have you this Fountain in your School? 


Every sink should be 
fitted with our No. 3 
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ClosesAutomatically 
Absolutely Sanitary 
Simple to Install 


Write today for Catalog 
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In selecting wood working equipment for your school get the best. Each 





Samples Mailed 
Free on Request 





ATIGNAL crayons 














The Crayon that gives 
the best results on all 
classes of Blackboards. 





May we ship through your 
dealer a sample case of 25 
gross, freight prepaid, for 
30 days’ trial, to prove 
their superior merits. 


National Crayon Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 






CRESCENT Jointer has safety guard. You can have the machine equipped with ere v eae tEe nr sennr Tere te ere Een ae 
the CRESCENT % ° : 
. « 
sarety headat » | The P. & L. Line of Drawing Papers $ 
slight adc ona oe 5 : “ 
cost. The safety & are known as the best for all kinds of School work. * 
head eliminates the * . ‘ °° 
possibility of serious ? White, Cream, Manila, Gray. z 
accident to the oper- °° a 
ator of a jointer. 7 ! , on 
The CRESCENT safety head is % Primary Drawing or Cartridge Papers made in five colors ¢ 





durable, convenient to operate, and 2 


hasa very efficient method of setting % WHITE WOVE, WHITE, MANILA, and GRAY DRAWING 
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the knives, something not found on + furnished in Quadrille Rulings. 4 
all safety heads. Find out all about 7 : : = 3% 
these features. Ask for our cata- = WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES a 
log describing band saws, saw ta- 3 Ss h 1 S li $ 
bles, shapers, jointers, variety wood 2 choo u 1eS & 
workers, planers, swing saws, disk grinders, borers and Universal wood workers 4 PECKHAM, LITTLE & CcO., = $ 
s 2 § 59 East llth Street NEW YORK CITY ¢# 
The Crescent Machine Co., . . ee 
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November first was observed as Patron’s Day 
throughout the State of Virginia. The day is 
not a legal holiday, but has been arranged to 
give the people an opportunity to see how the 
schools are conducted and to judge themselves 
the results that are being attained. In small 
towns and villages the exercises were held in 
the evening, but in the larger schools they were 
generally celebrated in the afternoon. 

The principals of the schools were expected 
to secure one or more speakers to address the 
guests of the day. The speakers were usually 
townspeople. 

To impress upon the pupils of the public 
schools in New Orleans how much better off 
they are in attending school than if compelled 
to work in a factory, charts have been placed in 
all the schools. These charts were prepared by 
Mrs. Martha D. Gould, factories inspector, and 
show that the average time of the pupil in school 
is five hours per day for nine months of the year 
while that of the child in a factory is ten hours 
per day for twelve months of the year. The 
charts bear the dial of a clock without hands 
One dial shows the time in school shaded on the 
dial while the time out of school, including the 
lunch time is shown in white. The other dial 
shows a similar comparison for the child in the 
factory. The chart bears a headline “Do the 
hours you spend at school seem long to you?” 
And below: “See how much longer they are for 
ths many children who work in the factories.” 

The supervisor of penmanship in the schools 
of Houghton, Mich., maintains a list of pupils 
who do the best work. The list is styled an 
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IN Schoo: 9 MonTHS OF THE YEAR 
For 5 Hours a Day. 


“honor list” and is made up of pupils from all 
the schools. Those who do good work, but are 
not eligible for the honor list, are given special 
mention for excellence. 


Service Record. 
The Cleveland school department has for 
several years used with success a “Service 
Record Card” for keeping accurate, continuous 


l ERVICE RECORD CARD | 








and complete data about every teacher and prin- 
cipal employed by the board of education. All 
records are but a means to an end and in the 
Cleveland “service card” the purpose has been 
the administration of a merit system of appoint- 
ing and promoting teachers and of pensioning 
such as have completed thirty years of service. 

The first card (fig. 1) is sent to every new 






In THE Factory 12 MonTHs OF THE YEAR 
For 10 Hours A Day, 


teacher who is employed and contains blank 
spaces for the name and age of the appointee, 
academic and professional preparation and ex- 
perience outside the Cleveland district. 

The second card (figs. 2 and 3) is the per- 
manent “service record” which is retained in the 
office of the superintendent. The information 
furnished by appointees is carefully transcribed 
when received and every change in the character 
of the work of the teacher is noted. The super- 
intendent has in these cards, at a glance, the en- 
tire history of every professional employe of the 
schools. He is enabled to decide promptly and 
correctly whether or not teachers have the neces- 
sary preparation and experience required under 
the rules for promotion, or whether they are en- 
titled to retirement. 


Tota: Years 
SCHOOL, PRIVATE 


Fig. 3 
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“We live to learn—let’s learn to live.” 


Would a school 
trained child not 


rebel against life 


in such a home? 





Ignorance and low standards of living go hand in hand. Education is the means by which low standards 


of living must be raised. 





N January, the month for making good 
| resolutions effective, consider for a moment 
the wonderful good which would result if 
every School Board were to adopt and put into 
practice the slogan ‘‘We live to learn—let’s 


learn to live.’’ 


Its adoption would mean that at the same 
time that your pupils were being trained in mind 
and hand, they would be trained to hygienic, 
sanitary living. “They would be taught that a 
mind housed in a clean, healthy body is infinitely 
better suited to education than one in a body 


that knows not cleanliness. 


They would be taught that upon personal 
cleanliness good health depended and they would 
carry that teaching into the home and its influ- 
ence would be felt by other members of the 
family, who may not have been so fortunate as to 


have received such an education. 


Indelible and life-lasting impressions are 
formed in childhood, in the period when the 


pupils are under your jurisdiction. Ponder, 


therefore, for a moment over your opportunity 


for accomplishing good ! 


If you do not grasp it, what are the reasons 


f 


lor not doing so? Custom and possibly your 


belief that there is no occasion for such teaching. 


If you believe that in your school there is 


not the occasion for such teaching, are you 


absolute 


y certain of your grounds? It would not 


take you long to determine the real facts in 


the case by following this suggestion. 


Get to the base of this subject and ascertain 
how many of your pupils know the value of the 
bath? 
bathe? 


to bathe regularly? How many know the 


How many know how and when to 


How many know the results of failing 


function of the skin and its tribute to health? 
‘There are so many facts regarding the bath of 
which the majority of children and even men 
and women are ignorant that we cannot help 
but believe that an important part of a child’s 
education is being neglected if they are not 
“‘taught to live’’ from a sanitary and hygienic 


standpoint. 


Saturday as the national bathing day is passing 
with those who know. Because the parents 
were neglected, don’t neglect the children. 


Instruct them in the creed of the bath. 


Nothing contributes more to the growth, 
vigor and firmness of youth than frequent bathing 
under proper conditions. The tonic powers of 
the bath are peculiarly proper for the lax fibres 
of young people and greatly increase their 
eficiency and vitality. It hardens the frame 
against changes of weather, and against the im- 
pressions of cold and moisture and is a 
preventative of those diseases which arise from 
obstructive or profuse perspiration and nervous 


weakness. 


The desire for cleanliness should be developed 
in children by making cleanliness a pleasure 
rather than a duty. Their environment should 
be such that cleanliness will appeal to their minds 


through attractiveness. 





It is difficult to transform the adult of fixed habits, but how about the children ? 


We have useful literature which we believe 
will help the cause. Our ‘“‘History of Sanita- 
tion’’ traces the use of water from the time of 
Abraham down to the present day. It is not an 
advertisement, but one of the most authentic 
histories on this subject. You cannot read it 
without attaining a greater respect for water and 
bathing. While it is published to be sold, we 
will gladly send a copy to any school official 
without a bill or any other obligation whatever, 


to be returned within thirty (30) days. 


A Magazine, “Modern Sanitation.” 

We publish a monthly magazine on sanitation, 
entitled ““Modern Sanitation.’’ It isareal maga- 
zine, the only one of its kind in the world. In 
it sanitation becomes not only healthful but 
fascinating. If you are open to conviction on 
this question, let us send you copies. of 
‘“Modern Sanitation’, also without charge or 
obligation. If interested in literature on sanitary 
bathing apparatus, please so state and it will be 
forwarded. We believe that the benefits 
obtained from reading the above named publica- 


tions will extend far beyond yourself. 


The “Standard” Catalogue — which is 


in the hands of Plumbing Supply Dealers, 
Architects, Plumbers, Sanitary Engineers and 
all “Standard” Showrooms and Offices, illus- 
trates a complete line of sanitary equipment for 
every use. A half hour’s study of it will in itself 


constitute an education in sanitation. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


School Sanitation Dept. Pittsburgh, U. S, A. 
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DENTAL HYGIENE. 

Atlanta, Ga.—A report of the dental inspectors 
on the condition of children’s teeth shows a need 
for a board of dental examiners and a 
department for conducting this work. Superin 
tendent W. M. Slaton is in favor of an appropri 
ation for this work as an addition to the medi 
cal department 

Shreveport, La 
assigned to examine 


special 


Two dentists have been 
the teeth of school children. 
The work will be done one room at a time and 
reports will be made as the work is finished 
The examinations are preceded by lectures on 
the care of the teeth to which the pupils, 
teachers and parents are invited 

Louisville, Ky.—A dental clinic for school 
children was opened in the open-air school in 
December. A donation of $1,000 was made for 
equipment. 

Huntington, 
by local 
dental 


Ind. 
dentists 


Agitation has been begun 
for the establishment of a 
clinic for school children. Children of 
parents who have sufficient means are to pay 
for the services rendered but those who belong 
to the indigent class will receive treatment free. 
It is proposed to have an organized department 
in the schools for the proper classification of 
these cases. 

Lansing, 
the state board of 
subject of dental 
Dr. Dixon urges 
as a physician. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The director of 
dental clinic has submitted figures showing that 
300 emergency treatments were made and 700 
prophylactic (cleaning) treatments during the 
period covering sixty-one weeks. One hundred 
dentists devote half-days to the treatment of 
poor children. 

Malden, Mass. 
recently identified 
clinic have lost 
complained that 
came to their private offices for treatment now 
patronize the school clinic Superintendent 
Dempsey has asked for an investigation of the 
work as it has been conducted and It is expected 
that the outcome will mean the adoption of a 
system whereby one of the dentists will be 
placed in charge and each of the others will de- 
vote a part of his time to the clinic. Failure 
to make an arrangement may necessitate the 
abolishment of the department 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

The medical inspector for the schools of 
Youngstown, O., reports that out of 11,887 pupils 
examined, 5,858 were found physically defective 
and 6,029 were normal. A resolution was pre 


Mich.—Seé¢retary Robert Dixon, of 
health. is investigating the 
inspection for school children. 


a dentist for each school as well 


the school 


Several of 
themselves 
interest in the 
child patients 


the dentists who 
with the school 
work and have 
who formerly 
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SPRINGFIELD Baining 


30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 


FOUNTAINS 


FORMERLY AT CHICOPEE, MASS. 


SELF-CLOSING BUBBLING FOUNTAINS 


(Covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents) 


Costs less 


Newark, N. J. 


Can Be Attached Over Any Sink or Basin 


Recognized by the XV International Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography, Held at Washington, D. C., Sept. 23-28, 1912 


A Postal Card to Us Will Bring You Our Catalog and 


ENDORSEMENTS FROM YOUR OWN STATE 


ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS 


Hygienic and dust- 
less qualities make 
it most sanitary chalk 
on the market. - - 


“Chalk Talk” tells you 
allabout ROWLE'S 
CRAYONS. - - - 
Write for a copy and al- 
so for free samples of the 
crayons. 


EF. W. A. ROWLES 
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sented that in case of a disagreement between 
the medical inspector and the family physician 
as to the diagnosis made by the school doctors, 
a consultation shall be arranged between the 
disagreeing physician, the medical inspector and 
his chief, and a specialist. 

Janesville, Wis.—The school authorities have 
taken steps to introduce a system of medical 
inspection and have appointed a visiting nurse 
to assist in the task of examining the 
children. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The — school 
ordered investigations as to the 
requiring all employes of the 
teachers, to present health certificates before 
appointment. The order was given following a 
report of the superintendent in which he de 
clared complaints had been made that some jan- 
itors were suspected of having tuberculosis. 

The board also ordered that free treatment 
for trachoma be given by the medicai inspectors. 
It is claimed the work which has been directed 
against the spread of this disease has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as it should. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Opposition to the proposed 
rlan for medical inspection of school children 
has developed. The opposition is based on the 
increase in taxes and the question of the right 
of parents to choose their own physician, The 
protestants have appointed two representatives 
to appear for them at the board meeting. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Contagious diseases in 
the schools has been considerably reduced 
during the past two years according to a report 
of the school medical inspector. It is estimated 
the number of diseases has fallen off 57 per cent 
and this is undoubtedly due in a large measure 
to the work of the medical inspection staff. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—The board of education 
permitted the local visiting nurses’ association 
to give assistance in physical examinations of 
school children. It found that the method 
as conducted in other cities worked admirably 
and excellent results were obtained. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

The school board of Reading, Pa., has ordered 
individual drinking cups to be used in all the 
schools. Children whose parents can not pro 
vide them with cups will be taken care of by 
the board. 

Dr. John B. Hawes, who is connected with the 
Massachusetts hospitals for consumptives, de- 
clares that forty to sixty per cent of the school 
children in Boston have the germ of tubercu- 
losis in their systems which will gain a foot 
hold unless the schools and homes provide the 
means for making strong bodies and warding off 
the disease. One of the agents in the fight 


school 


board has 
advisability of 
schools including 


has 


was 


331 So. Market St. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
against the disease is the open-air school which 
is already predicted as a future substitute for 
the old closed classroom. 

The state board of health of Indiana has intro- 
duced a new rule regarding quarantine for con- 
tagious diseases. The rule provides that when- 
ever there is an outbreak of diphtheria in any 
school, the throat and nose of every. pupil, 
teacher and other persons about the school build- 
ing shall be inspected and material taken for a 
bacteriological examination. Children found 
with sore throats shall be sent home immedi- 
ately and shall not be allowed to return until 
it has been conclusively shown that they have 
no germs of the disease in their throats 

The board urges that the schools be kept open 
during epidemics as it is easier to detect mild 
cases in the schoolrooms than when children are 
permitted to roam the streets and public places 
at will. 


Bellefontaine. O.—The city board of health 
has prohibited the interchange of pencils in the 
schools. The order followed the discovery that 
pencils were gathered by the teachers each day 
and redistributed indiscriminately the following 
day. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea and Prof. W. D. 
the University of Wisconsin, 
campaign against tuberculosis among. school 
children in the Badger state. A fifty-page 
bulletin has been prepared for distribution 
among the schools. The book comprises a series 
of eleven lessons which deal with the subject of 
microbes, minute forms of animal life, the part 
microbes have in the production and spread of 
diseases, the special germ of tuberculosis, means 
of prevention. and cure. The bulletin is fully 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 

The school board of Joplin, Mo., has adopted 
the following regulation governing the return of 
pupils who have been afflicted with a contagious 
disease: 

Any pupil in our public schools, 
afflicted with any contagious 
main out of school after 
for different 
seven days: measles, 
seven days; scarlet 
pox, fourteen 
days. 

Springfield, Mass.—School authorities, parents 
and teachers of the city have joined in a cam 
paign for classrooms in school buildings. 
The agitation was begun following the observa 
tions that have been made in various cities 
throughout the country confirming the theory 
that the schoolrooms have been generally kept 
too warm for good work or sound health. It is 
held that children become weakened in health 
and are more susceptible to various ailments. 
It is suggested that the rooms hereafter be kept 
at about 66 to 68 degrees. It was found that the 
limit formerly placed at 68 to 70 degrees fre 
quently higher than this point and the 
children became less active because of the 
added heat. 
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Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
THE BUBBLING KIND 


Pedestal Fountains 


and every variety of Bubbling Heads, Bowls, Brackets 


Approved under the latest Laws. 


Write for Price and Illustrated Catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


63-67 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mahoney Sanitary Drinking Fountains A 


are the Best by Test Sanitary, 


TRY ONE AT OUR EXPENSE Economical, 
Non-Squirting, 
Self 
Regulating, 
Filtered, 
Steady, 
Slant 
Stream 


No. 1 for Wash Bowl. 


-" Fountain, 
lhe Mahoney has more special features than any 


make now on the market. with a 

Pedal, 

Hand 

or 

Continuous 

Flow 
Attachment 

for use 


No. % for Sinks. where two 
The Mahoney is made in five styles and to 


or more 
fit any service. 


persons 
Mahoney Fountain Ct. now use the 


Portland, Maine same 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST drinking cup 


A Chain is a Plaything 


A chain on a school closet is 
always an invitation to mischief. 
A school boy is most interested in 
pulling it when he can pull it off, 
or swing it out of reach. 


Careless and mischievous child- 
dren cannot make trouble with 
Clow Automatic closets. They 
are boy proof. 


And they do not depend for 
their operation upon the well 
meaning but carelesschild. They 
do his thinking for him—they 
flush automatically, and always 
economically. 


They are thrifty about the use 
of water — admitting just enough 
to flush the bowl and no more. 


Save Money as Well as 
Trouble 


The importance of this econo- 
my in the use of water is demon- 
strated by the fact that actual test 
shows a saving of 50% in water 
taxes over the ordinary type of 
closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 


Clow closets are made of Ada- 
mantose ware. This means that they 
are strong as iron, cannot craze, and 
are non-absorbent and unstainable. 

Clow Auto-Projecto Closet Equal care is devoted to the ma- 
(Madden's Patent) terial and construction of the seats. 

They neither warp, crack nor split. 

For schools, office buildings, and public institutions—for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable-—‘The Clow Automatic” is the only closet that 
will give entire satisfaction. Whether your equipment is large or small, you 
cannot afford to be without Clow automatic closets—the only closets that are 
automatic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out of order. 
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HORACE MANN SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Architect Plumbers 
Wm, B. Ittner Edward C. Reisel Plumbing Co 


Equipped throughout with Clow Automatic Closets and 
Bubbling Cup Drinking Fountains 


Send for Catalog 38 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Sanitary School Fixtures our Specialty 
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“Mcintosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’ | 


THE COLLEGE BENCH 


LANTERN 


has been designed and built to meet 
the demand for a high grade school 
lantern which is interchangeable for 
Lantern slide, microscope, vertical, 
and opaque projection. 

It is backed by a McIntosh guaran- 
tee, and 36 years’ experience (we 
build nothing but lanterns). 

We have a fine line of educational 
slides for sale and rent. 

We have a little booklet “Projec- 
tion Pointers’ which is sent on 
Our catalog is free—write 





request. 
for it. 


Mcintosh Stereopticon Company 
427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 
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The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 
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Mr. Scott Dead. 

Mr. Frank Hall Scott, president of the Century 
Company and a leading figure in American pub- 
lishing circles, died November 25th following a 
brief illness. 

Mr. Scott entered the offices of the Century 
Company at its organization and was intimately 
connected with the management of its maga- 
zines from the first issue of the “Century” then 
styled “Scribner’s Monthly”. As the firm grew 
and added books to its two periodicals, Mr. 
Scott’s responsibility grew and he rose steadily. 
In 1893, he was made president of the house and 
until the day of his death, directed all its er 
terprises with success. 

The Century in its current issue, pays Mr. 
Scott this tribute: 

“He had rare and admirable traits. He was a 
serious, forceful urbane, cultivated gentleman, 
wise in counsel, with a well-poised and cheerful 
philosophy which did not yield to the weight of 
business cares. He had a noteworthy dignity of 
bearing, but even late in life this retained a 
youthful and buoyant spirit. Intimate friends 
who knew the fertility of his fancy, held, from 
some early stories that he wrote, that he would 
have succeeded as a writer of fiction. But all 
who came in contact with him were impressed, 
chiefly with the judicial character of his mind, 
in which regard especially he stood high in the 
estimate of the publishing fraternity. His main 
purpose was to be just to all. He had hospi- 
tality toward various points of view, power of 
accurate perception and exact weighing of facts 
—clear intellectual processes which inspired con- 
fidence in his judgments and would have made 
him an ideal judge on the bench. He was, more- 
over, a man of active kindness—a stanch and 
responsive friend, and faultless in all the rela- 
tions of life. Inadequate as is this record, his 
associates take pride in paying this tribute to a 
man who inspired their deep affection, and the 
respect and regard of all who knew him.” 


THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 


LEAD IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 


EBERHARD FABER NEW YORK 


School Soon Jounal 


20th Century 
HIGH GRADE 


Adjustable Drawing Tables 


Circulars showing the different styles, 


also discounts upon request 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


Original and Sole Manufacturers 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 











MR. TAPLEY DEAD. 

Mr. George W. Tapley, president of the Mil- 
ton Bradley Company for many years, a leading 
manufacturer of kindergarten materials and edu- 
cational games, died at Springfield, Mass., De- 
cember 27th. Mr. Tapley was 77 years of age 
and death came as a result of a complication of 
diseases. 

Mr. Tapley was a native of Lowell, Mass., and 
was educated in the public schools of his birth- 
place. At the age of eighteen he came to Spring- 
field to learn the bookbinding trade in the estab- 
lishment of an older brother. After completing 
his apprenticeship, he worked as a journeyman 
in Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois and Rhode Island. 
In 1861 he returned to Springfield as foreman of 
the bindery of Samuel Bowles & Company. He 
remained in this position until 1866, when he 
formed a partnership with Charles A. Brigham 
to engage in the manufacture of cardboard and 
linen-covered paper for collars. In 1878, he 
bought the kindergarten supply and lithograph- 
ing business of Milton Bradley. After that, his 
business interests grew immensely until today 
they form an important part of the industrial 
establishments of Springfield. 

In 1872, Mr. Tapley married Miss Hannah 
Sheffield of Pawtucket, R. T. He was a Republi- 
can in public affairs and served at various times 
as city councilman and member of the Massa- 
chusetts state legislature. He was a member of 
the Baptist church and took an active interest, 
until his death, in Sunday-school work. He is 
survived by his wife and a son, W. W. Tapley, 
vice-president of the Milton Bradley Company. 

Mr. E. S. Wilkinson, who has represented 
Scott-Foresman and who is one of the ablest 
bookmen in the West, has recently joined the 
agency force of Silver, Burdett & Company. Mr. 
Wilkinson was the South-western agent of Scott- 
Foresman for six years and made his head- 
quarters in Kansas City. He will be a general 
representative for the Silvers and will travel out 
of New York City. 

Mr. Franklin S. Hoyt, who has been connected 
with Houghton Mifflin Company as editorial ad- 
visor to the School Department, has been elected 
a director of the corporation. Mr. Hoyt is a 
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WATER COLORS 


The First and still the Standard. 
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DRAWING BOOKS 


Practical, Progressive, Educational 
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CRAYONEX 


The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons, 







Send for our new illustrated Art Calalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York 
Boston, Atlanta, 





Chicago, 





‘SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School Fur- 
niture to the illustration of our Stand- 
ard Ajustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased to show. We have the Best Sani- 
tary school desks made. Write for prices 
and samples. 


Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment. 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


school man of wide experience and has been able 
during the five years of his connection with 
Houghton Mifflin Company to apply his knowl 
edge of educational conditions to splendid ad 
vantage. As a director, he will have an oppor 
tunity of assisting to shape the policy, not only 
of the School Department, but also of the gen- 
eral publishing business, 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Jan. 1-5. Idaho State Teachers’ Association 
at Boise. 
Jan. 2-4. Wyoming Teachers’ Association at 


Sheridan. Grace R. Hebard, Laramie. 

Jan. 11. New England Association of Pen 
manship Supervisors at Boston. A, 
Saco, Me., secy. 

Jan. 13-14. Louisiana Parish Superintendents 
and School Board Association at Baton Rouge. 
C. F. Trudeau, Pointe Coupee, Sec’y. 

Jan. 13-15. Tennessee Public School Officers’ 
Association at Nashville. P. L. Harned, Clarks 
ville, secy. 

Feb. 6-7. Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As 
sociation (School Directors’ Section) at Harris 
burg. Wm. M. Bowen, Chester, secy. 

Feb. 6-8. Northwest Central Minnesota Edu 
cational Association at Detroit, F. M. Sherarts, 
Detroit, Sec’y. 

Feb. 7-8. Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ As 
sociation at Green Bay. Lydia A. Hollman, 
Green Bay, secy. 

Feb. 14-15. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ A& 
sociation at Madison. Helen Martin, Elkhorn. 

Feb. 15. Connecticut Association of Classical 
and High School Teachers at New Haven. 

Feb. 20-21. Central Kansas Teachers’ Ass 
ciation at Hutchinson. Sophie L. Adams, Hutel 
inson, secy. 

Feb. 20-22. Northcentral Kansas Teachers’ A® 
sociation at Junction City. Hannah Wetzié, 
Manhattan, secy. 

Feb. 20-22. Northeastern Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association at Nowata. BE. A. Macmillan, Clare 
more, secy. 

Feb. 25-28. Department of School Superit 
tendence, National Education Association, at 
Philadelphia. 
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Select any head for any fountain, and if its a NELSON 
head the quality is guaranteed. 


Nelson Drinking Fountains are superior for service 
and general utility. 


Write Today for Catalog on Drinking Fountains 


Branches: San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

Louis, I The local teachers and 
recently requested that the monthly 
pay-day be changed from the eighth of the month 
to the first 

Superintendent S. L. Heeter, of Pittsburgh, is 
considering the abolition of the four days’ insti 
tutes which have been regularly held for many 
years. It has been the custom for the school 
authorities to pay the teachers $3 a day for at 
tendance at these institutes and to withhold pay 
ment for absence from the meetings. The insti 
tutes were held five times a year at a cost of 
$6,000 for salaries, each time. 

An inquiry begun by Mr. Heeter showed that 
most teachers preferred to lose the extra pay 
and have the four days for rest In years past 
the institutes served a purpose because they 
represented the only means of gathering the 
teachers together on common questions. At the 
present time, with the regular grade meetings of 
teachers and principals, the reading circles, the 
summer schools and lectures it is believed the 
Institutes have outlived their usefulness and can 
be eliminated without serious consequences. 

long Beach, Cal.—The school board has 
adopted a rule that teachers who are absent be 
Cause of illness shall receive full pay for not 


more than five days and half pay only for fifteen 
days additional 


East St 
principals 


Omaha, Neb.—The school board has recently 


passed resolution to the effect that teachers 
Who are absent because of illness, or illness or 
death ir ie immediate family, shall forfeit the 
Day for time lost and the same to be de 
ducted the time the monthly payment is 
made | se the teacher is still an employe at 
the end the school year, the deductions shall 
be refur 1 in an amount not to exceed five 
days | board is to have the privilege of de 
manding a physician’s certificate or any other 
reasonable means of investigation to satisfy it 
self of legality of the claim 

Junct City, Kans.—Teachers in the local 
school given two days for visiting schools, 
beside tra time for observing the work of 
teache the Junction City schools. Teachers 
are al lowed two days each month for sick 
hess and the superintendent is required to re 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


port the same to the board of education so that 
this privilege may not be abused. 

Jackson, Tenn. The school board adopted a 
recommendation that an amount equal to the sub 
stitute’s pay shall be deducted from the salary 
of teachers who are absent because of illness. 

Cincinnati teachers who have been placed on 
the pension roll by the board of education, can 
not be deprived of their income from this fund, 
if they subsequently are married or engage in 
teaching in some other city. An opinion to this 
effect was rendered last month by City Solicitor 
Bettman to the board of education 

The matter has been in dispute for some time 
and it was held at first that if the disability 
causing retirement of the teacher had been re 
moved, the pension would cease 


Rating Teachers. 

The board of education of Springfield, Ill., has 
adopted an efficiency plan for the rating of 
teachers. The plan calls for a monthly report 
by the principal upon the good qualities and the 
faults of the teachers under their charge. 

The list of qualities upon which teachers will 
be graded include three different departments, 
teaching ability, professional attitude and per 
sonality Under these three heads are listed 
thirty phases of character and training which 
cover thoroughly every possible question which 
may arise 


I.—Teaching Ability 


l Scholarship 2 Government ; Skill 
in conducting recitations. { Holding atten 
tion of pupils in class and power to keep them 
interested in the subjects taught 5. Skill in 


leading pupils to draw correct conclusions and 
to state them well. 6. Assignment of work for 
pupils, and ability to train them how to study 
S Economizing time. 9 Promptness and ac 
curacy lt Resourcefulness and definiteness 
of aim. 
I] Professional Attitude 

1 Devotion to school duties. 2. Interest in 
the welfare of pupils. 3. Appreciation of schol 
arship as shown in teaching and in the desire 
and effort for self-improvement | Co-opera 
tion and loyalty. 5. Willingness to receive sug 
gestions for improvement 6 Attendance at 
teachers’ meetings. 7. High ideals with respect 
to morals and ethics. 8. Care of school proper 


Edwardsville, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ty. 9. Part taken in community interests out- 
side of school. 10. Discretion in discussing 
school matters. 
I1l.—Personality 

1. Appearance, including neatness and attire. 
2. Health. 3. Voice. 4. Adaptability. 5. Self 
control, 6. Enthusiasm. 7. Patience and sym 
pathy. 8. Fairness and sincerity. 9%. Ability 
to meet people and to be polite and courteous 
at all times. 10. Personal habits and moral 
worth. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent 
of schools of the state of Pennsylvania, has 
rendered a statistical report showing a gradual 
increase in the salaries paid to teachers. 

The average salary paid men teachers in 
creased 80 cents a month over the previous 
year, making the average salary $65 per month 
The average salary of women teachers was 
$48.41 per month, an increase of forty-three 
cents a month. 

The number of male teachers employed is 
8,154, an increased expenditure of $110; the 
number of women teachers is 28,791, an in 
creased expenditure of $655. The total amount 
involved in teachers’ salaries was $21,137,685.5% 
and the total expenditure for the schools was 
$42.557,986.06 

Holyoke, Mass. 4 new schedule of salaries 
for high school teachers has been adopted. ‘The 
schedule provides a minimum wage of $800 for 
men teachers with increases of $50 per year un 
til a maximum of $1,500 has been reached 
For the women, the minimum salary is fixed at 
$700 and is increased at the rate of $50 per year 


until 4 maximum of $1,000 is reached 
St. Paul, Minn. The school board has refused 
to pay substitute teachers for the time spent 


at the recent state teachers’ convention The 
board decided that they were entitled to pay 
only for the work of substituting in place of 
regular teachers 

Chicago, Ill The school board has collected 
enough back rents on school fund property to 
provide for salary increases for the next four 
years A statement has been compiled show- 
ing the amount of rent due, the interest, costs 
and totals with the date of payment. The total 
amount collected was $1,110,868.54. 
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These wells will satisfy your desires, especially the “‘U. S.’ 


of different sizes perfectly. 


NON-EVAPORATING and DUSTPROOF are a few of the many advantages 
of our goods. Get samples and prices aud be convinced. No obligation in ac- 


cepting free samples 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF PRESSED STEEL INK WELLS AND 


ACORN SHAPE BOTTLES. 
Order through your dealer or direct from us, 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 





inkwells. 


made. 





2090 E. 22d St. 


Pat. June 10th, 1910. 


Other patents pending. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Boston, Mass. A system of independent home 
study has been inaugurated by the school of 
ficials with a view to strengthening the work of 
the evening commercial high schools and turn 
ing out more efficient graduates 

Formerly, teachers who have attempted to 
give out home work have found it difficult to 
indicate just what is expected of every pupil. 
Under the new system, assignments of home 
work are made from the school headquarters 
by means of printed forms All the work is 
definite and uniform. The sheets are distributed 
every Thursday evening and the pupils’ work 
thereon collected the following Monday even 
ing. After the home work has been inspected, 
it is returned to the student. If the work is 
accepted, it is placed in a folder adapted for the 
purpose, and kept on file for final inspection at 
the close of the term. If it is not accepted, it 
must be recopied 

The work covers all the commercial subjects 
and up to the present time has been pursued 
by 55,543 pupils with an increase of 86.9 per 
cent during October. The present enrollment 
is an increase of 82 per cent over 1910. 

Three evening schools for the teaching of 
cooking and manual training, one for instruction 
in English and three for vocational work have 
been opened in Bay City, Mich. Manual train 
ing classes will be held two or three nights per 
week and English classes four nights a week. 

Cumberland, Md Night schools for working 
girls have been opened 

Coldwater, Mich An evening school has been 
opened. 

Muskogee, Okla \ night school has been 
opened in the Central high school building. The 
courses include domestic science and arts, type 
writing and stenography, bookkeeping, mechan 
ical drawing, physical training and shop work 
The sessions will be held twice a week and the 
work will be divided into three periods of forty 
five minutes each. 

*arkersburg, W. Va. 
opened. 

Kalamazoo, Mich 
in the evening schools are those ¢ 
ing, mechanical drawing, cooking free-hand 
drawing, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, short 
hand and typewriting. A gymnasium class for 
women is held on Saturday evenings and on 
for men on Monday and Wednesday evenings 

Toledo. O. The night schools offer shopwork 
for boys and men, and cooking and sewing for 
the girls and women. At the Central high school 
the ordinary evening school studies are offered 


A night school has been 
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Squires Inkwell Company 





Squires No. 12 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex. 


tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 


Our No. 12 has @ very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one. 
halfinch. It is made in five sizes to fit holes 1/4, 14, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. It is provided 


as desired. 


Inc. 
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Substantially 
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CLEVELAND, O. 


with the addition of German. A fee of $1 is 
required to pay for the cost of textbooks. 

Portland, Ore. Evening school work has been 
broadened this year. The course of study has 
been extended and the number of schools opened 
has been increased. Electricity, woodworking 
and machinery are some of the important fea 
tures of the work. No charge is made for tui 
tion. 

South Bend, Ind. A sewing class has been 
added to the night school courses 

Wyandotte, Mich A night school has been 
opened In addition to the common _ school 
studies special work is provided in bookkeeping, 
mechanical drawing and ‘chemistry. 

Walla Walla, Wash. A night school course 
covering a period of three months. has been 
established. A class for foreigners has been 
provided in connection with this school. A 
commercial course, a domestic science course 
and an English course are features of the work 

Two French classes have been added to the 
courses at the evening school in Lowell, Mass. 

Flint, Mich. A night school has been pro 
vided. The pupils in attendance are required 
to make a deposit equal to the amount of the 
books furnished and this is later refunded upon 
the return of the books. A charge of $1 is made 
for each course pursued, the same to be returned 
if the attendance is regular throughout the 
term. 

Kansas City, Mo. The night schools opened 
with an attendance of 1,300 students and forty 
five instructors. The regular common school 
studies will be given with other 
electricity, domestic science, printing and sales 
manship It is estimated that about 200 have 
enrolled in the business classes. 

The Chicago night schools opened with aun 
attendance of 1,222 in sewing and 838 in cook 
ing. In the elementary school department there 
were 3,245 and in the English classes 7,553 

Two special courses have been established 
These include electrical work and mathematics 
and factory apprentices and pre-vocational train 
ing for boys in elementary grades who are older 
than others in the class. 

seloit, Wis. An evening school for adults has 
been opened. All persons in attendance are ex 
pected to pay for books and materials used 
In addition to this they are also required to de 
posit a fee of $3 which will be returned if the 
persons attending have been present 85 per cent 
of the time 

Superintendent J. M. H 
land, O., is in favor of 
tuition fe 


classes in 


Frederick of Cleve 
requiring an adequate 
from all patrons of the evening high 
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that can be inserted absolutely flush - ——-=¢{ v7 00080 la ean” boss tee 

with the top of the desk without counter a school desks because un- 


breakable, and cannot be re- 
moved from the desk. Fea- 
tures are patented and used 
by us exclusively. Avoid imi- 
tations. Look for the name 

Tannewitz.’’ Sample free, 








The Tannewitz Works 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


schools. Mr. Frederick has declared his inten 
tion of placing the schools on a business basis 
next year so that they may be made self-sup- 
porting. At present, a tuition fee of $1 is 
charged and this sum is later refunded provided 
the pupils attend 75 per cent of the lessons. 

Cleveland, O. Blueprint reading has been 
made a part of the evening school work at the 
West Technical High School. Blueprints show- 
ing plans and specifications of every form of 
building trade have been prepared by the arch 
itect of the school board for this purpose. The 
classes are open to carpenters, plumbers, ma 
chinists, sheetmetal workers, brick masons, 
steam fitters, electricians and others. The pur. 
pose of the work is to make the ordinary work 
man familiar with blueprints. The school aw 
thorities have, in addition to the foregoing, pro 
vided work in printing for apprentices and jour 
neymen in the various printers’ establishments 
of the city 

Lawrence, Mass. An advanced course in 
cooking, one in millinery and one in architec 
tural drawing and estimating have been added 
to the evening school courses. In addition to 
the regular night school studies a preparatory 
department has been created. This department 
has been created for those who have completed 
the work of the first six grades of the day 
schools or the advanced work of the evening 
grammar school class. Pupils will be prepared 
for entrance into the regular evening high 
Those who have not had a com: 
plete grammar-school course will be given al 
opportunity to resume the work and will be able 
to enter the wider field of knowledge and train 
ing which the high school provides. 

Dallas, Tex. Night have 
vided. 

Joliet, Tl The school board has established 
a night school. Provision has been made for 
the study of chemistry, electricity and commer 
cial work. 

Peoria, Ill. An additional night school has 
been opened, making two in operation this wil 
ter. A class in sewing, in millinery and in 
manual training have been added to the courses. 
The new class is for the benefit of foreigners 
who wish to learn English. 

Toledo, O. Shop work for boys and men and 
cooking, sewing and dressmaking for girls and 
women are offered in the night schools this wilt 
ter. The classes are open to those not er 
rolled in the day schools. In the high schools, 
cooking, sewing, chemistry, shop work, free 
hand drawing, German and commercial subjects 
will be taught. 
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NOTRE DAME COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Thomas C. Kennedy, Architect 
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Denver. Colo. 


Trenton, N. J 
Omaha, Neb 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dallas, Texas 
Rochester, N. Y 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
601-627 W. Lake St. 


TEACHERS’ APPOINTMENT RULES. 
At the instance of Superintendent P. M. Ilughes 
the Syracuse, N. Y., board of education has adopt 


ed new rules tor controlling the appointment ot 
teachers. The rules are notable for tLeir sim 
plicity and directness. They provide a very fair 


but flexible method of determining the fitness of 
candidates. The rules read in part: 

Section 1 All kindergarten, grade and high 
school teachers, except principals, vice-principals, 
head of departments, and commercial, manual 
training and domestic science teachers, shall be 
appointed from the persons on the merit lists in 
the order of their rating In making appoint 
nents, if the person at the head of the merit list 
is not available, the next shall be chosen. The 
right is reserved in every case to name the high 
est male or the highest female candidate, accord- 
ing as the board of education shall determine 
that a male or a female teacher is required for 
the specific position. 

A candidate for a kindergarten position or for 
a grade position must be a graduate of a high 
school ‘of approved standing or must show the 
equivalent qualifications. 

A eandidate for a high school position must be 
a graduate of a college or of a normal school of 
approved standing and must have had at least 
two years successful experience in teaching high 
school subiects 


ndidate 


Every ¢a must certificate is 


possess a 


sued or endorsed by the State Education Depart 
ment eluitling him to teach in the schools of 
cities of the second class in the department for 
Which he has made application 
Merit Lists. 

sectioi here shall be merit lists of kinder 
sarten, grade, and high school teachers respe 
tively rhe high school merit list shall be di 
vided into departmental lists of ancient and mod 
ern Tal sages, mathematics, science, history and 
English, but no candidate shall be rated on more 
than ty the departmental merit lists 

AD] its on said merit lists shall be graded 
upon the following qualifications: 
Genera] holarship, including professional 
__ trai hed hes .30 credits 
leaching Mility, including discipline and 

management .40 credits 
Gene} 


erit and fitness — | credits 
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The mark in general scholarship and profes- 
sional training shall be determined by written 
tests to be given by a committee of three or more 
to be nominated by the superintendent of schools 
and approved by the board of education; except, 
that the mark in general scholarship and profes 
sional training of graduates of the Syracuse 
Training School shall be given by the faculty of 
that based upon the work of the candi- 
dates during the entire training school course. 
and such mark shall stand in lieu of the written 
test above named for a period of two years from 
the date of examination, after which the candi- 
date may elect to enter the written tests or re- 
tain the training school mark, provided, that no 
such rating shal! begivento any graduate fromthe 
Syracuse Training School prior to January 1, 1911. 

The ratings given by the faculty of the train- 
ing school and the reports of the above named 
committee shall be filed in the office of the super 
intendent of schools and shall be open to inspec- 
tion by the members of the board of education. 
Any candidate, on request, shall be informed of 
his rating and may inspect the papers which he 
has written. 

Teaching ability shall be determined by a com- 
mittee of three or more to be nominated by the 
superintendent of and approved by the 
board of education. As far as practicable, such 
ability shall be ascertained from the actual teach 
ing of the candidate in the presence of the com 
mittee in the kind of work for which the candi 
date has made application. The committee, how 
ever, may at its discretion, consider the certifi 
cates of wel! known educators who have personal 
knowledge of the teaching ability of the candi 
dates to whom they certify 

The general merit and fitness of the candidates 
shall be determined by a committee consisting of 
the superintendent of schools and two others to 
be nominated by the superintendent and approved 
by the board of education 

In determining the general merit and fitness 
of the candidates, the committee shall 
bis education, both general and professional, his 
experience in teaching, his general reputation as 
” man and as a teacher, his personal appearance, 
his general health, and his apparent ability to 
organize classes, interest and manage pupils, as 
well as all other matters that go to make a suc- 
cessful teacher 


school, 


schools 


consider 
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Plumbing Goods 


are used exclusively in Notre 
Dame College at Baltimore. The 
fixtures selected for 
this building will re- 
tain their appear- 
ance and their effi- 
ciency of function 
and action through- 
out the life of the 
building itself. 











Examinations for the merit list shall be held 
in November and December of each year. No 
cundidate shall be rated on the merit list who 
has not personally appeared before the commit- 
tee and actually conducted a class in teaching in 
the line of work for which he has applied. 

A candidate who shall desire to take the exam- 
ination for the merit list shall notify the super- 
intendent of schools in writing to that effect on 
or before November 1st preceding the examina- 
tion. 

No candidate’s name shall be placed upon the 
merit list whose general rating is below 75 
credits. No candidate’s name shall be retained 
on the merit list for a longer period than two 
years without re-examination. 

Candidates whose names are now on the merit 
list and who do not wish to be re-examined at 
the next regular examination period, will not 
have their names retained on the merit list after 
the next merit list has been adopted by the board 
of education. 

As far as practicable, a new merit list shall be 
adopted by the board of education at its regular 
meeting in February of each year. 

Any candidate on the merit list may be re- 
rated at the annual examination of candidates, 
provided he has filed with the superintendent of 
before November 1st preceding the ex 
“mination, a request for re-examination. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 


schools 


San Jose, Cal.—The school authorities have 
conducted an experiment at the Gardner school 
as a probable substitute for the prescribed open 


air schools usually erected. The plan involves 
simply the changing of the window frames 
whereby any room can be converted into an 
open room without great expense 

The old style pulleys are replaced by hinges 
allowing the window to swing outward and 
afford twice as much space as formerly for 
the passage of air. The lower part of the wall, 
between the bottom of the window and the floor 
is cut out and a wooden shutter is inserted. 
With the window and the shutter swung open 
the room can be as efficient as any open-air 
room. It is expected that the success of the 
plan will cause a general demand for the same 
fixtures in other schools because of the sim- 
plicity and the economy. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. of the public. City officials and other local per- 

Satisfactory progress in high school educa sons who are leading in the movement for im- 

tion, in Tennessee, is reported in the recent an provement of the city gladly volunteered in 

nual report of P. L. Harned, inspector of the formation and assistance to the students and en 
state education department. A total of 111 high thusiasm was aroused. 






schools are in operation at the present time, Newport, R. I. The study of algebra in the 
giving employment to 176 male teachers and ninth grade has been condemned by the school 
175 female teachers and offering instruction board. None of the members are in sympathy 
to 7.546 students. The total value of high school with the study and a plan is being considered of 
property and equipment has reached, in round either eliminating it or of reducing the num 










numbers, a total of one million dollars. Dur ber of grades to eight as used practically all 
ing the year, the total expenditures amounted over the country. 

to $378,177, of which $235,435 were applied to The principal of the high school at Rockford, 
salaries of teachers and principals. Of the stu Ill, has recently issued circulars to parents 





dents, 3.800 or more than one-half, are enrolled emphasizing the need of home study to supple- 
in first-year classes and only 629 are members ment the work of the classroom and urging 
of the fourth-year classes. their cooperation to secure earnest work on the 
Mr. R. H. Latham, superintendent of schools Part of the students. In the circular mention is 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., has adopted a novel made of the fact that each student spends but 
six school hours in the building each day, and 
school in current civic, educational and social 4§ there are only five such days in the week, it 
problems of the community. The members of '!§ apparent that extra work must be done out- 
the senior class were recently assigned sub side of school hours _ Each student has four 
studied and written about Pupils Subjects and the time is insufficient to enable a 
thorough preparation for the following day. 
The need for a word of caution was felt by 
the school authorities to be necessary as some 
pupils were found to be behind in their class 
owing to lack of preparation 
better Girl students in.the high school at Pasadena, 
Cal., have begun the grafting of fruit trees under 
the direction of the director of agriculture and 
his assistant. The girls are equipped with long 
pruning forks and have found the work very 
successful Outside work is not solicited but 
telephone calls from outside parties are given 
prompt attention 
In addition to the above, a propagation house 




































method of interesting the students of the high 


jects to be 
were required to learn of recent history of cer 
iain phases of civic, educational and social con 
ditions, present status and future prospects for 
improvement The essays when completed, 
were printed in the two daily newspapers. 

The character of the essays may be 
appreciated by titles such as the following: 

Winston-Salem Public School Buildings Ten 
Years From Now. 

The Educational Status of Winston-Salem by 
1922. 

Parks and Places of Amusement. 

Health Conditions of Winston-Salem in 1922. 







The Part Women Will Play in 1922 has been filled with tropical plants. Many of 

Railway Extension and Light Systems the seeds have been provided by the federal 

Local Affairs in Winston-Salem vovernment 

early Schools of Winston Pittsburgh, Pa Eighth grade pupils will be 

Why Winston and Salem Should be Consoli promoted to the high school without exami 
dated. nations provided they have attained an average 

The Curfew Law Should be Enforced of 85 per cent Pupils making less than this 

When the Warehouse Bell Rings (a discus average are required to be re-examined before 
sion of tobacco selling, the largest local in entrance into the high school It is expected 
dustry). that with the double promotion plan much bet 

How a President is Elected. ter results in school work can be effected 

The essays aroused much interest on the part The school committee of Cambridge, Mass., 
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o, Ill. 
PITTSBURGH 


is considering a change in the method of promo- 


tions of eighth grade pupils to the high school.’ 


The old plan of having three promotions yearly, 
according to the statement of Superintendent 
M. E. Fitzgerald, has had the effect of reducing 
the educational standard of the pupils. This 
was forcibly brought to the attention of the 
school committe when it was asserted that out 
of 128 pupils preparing for entrance into the 
high school, thirty-three have failed in the regu- 
lar work and eleven have left school. It is pro 
posed to have only bi-annual promotions in the 
future. 

The new official school directory of Wiscon- 
sin gives the number of free four-year high 
schools in the state as 317, a gain of fourteen 
over last year. In addition to these, there are 
also thirteen independent high schools in the 
larger cities. One-third of the principalships 
of the high schools in operation last year are 
held this year by new men. In the case of the 
independent high schools no change was noted. 

Junction City, Kans. The fourth year of Eng: 
lish in the high school is devoted to journalism. 
The pupils use a textbook and secure informa 
tion from the Literary Digest and from various 
reference works on journalism in preparing their 
classwork. As laboratory work, they publish 4 
monthly magazine and are required to bind sev 
eral books during the year 


MANUAL ART STUDIES. 

The board of education of Rochester, Minn. 
has arranged to open the domestic science de 
partment of the local high school for the benefit 
of the married women of the city. Any woman 
who is interested may receive weekly, free il 
struction in cooking and sewing, by joining 4 
class which has been formed. 

Manual training and domestic science have 
been introduced in the high school of DuBois, 
Pa. The manual training is along practical and 
industrial lines and the students are required 
to make repairs in the school buildings under 
the supervision of the manual training teacher. 

Greenville, Tex \ manual training depart 
ment with equipment costing $1,266.88 has beeD 
opened in the high school 

The school board of West Chester, Penn., has 
ruled that hereafter all orders for articles t0 
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Order Your Diplomas Now 


It is unsafe to wait until the last moment---for 
express companies sometimes make mistakes and 
no human agencies are infallible. 





















Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System | 
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“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 


Harvard University, for which we execute 
diplomas, places its orders a year in advance, thus 






ei out Geoes te avoiding all danger and anxiety. 
OLD DOMINION PATENT 







HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM IS _ DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State in the Union. Why? | 

It does not reheat and cir- 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air. No other system 
does this. 

It does not require a separate 
independent foul air flue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up, 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring expensive 
experts to repair; other sys- 
tems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
8yphon suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, be- 
cause it combines heater, ven- 
tilating drum, ventilating mat, 
stove pipe and foul air pipe or 
duct. Pipe furnished free 5 
feet from center of heater, ad- 


We are now sketching special designs for 
eastern State Universities and Normal Schools. 
Institutions in the west and south have their 
1913 diploma orders now in our hands. 


NEW DESIGNS 


Several very attractive certificates and diplomas 
have just been added to our already large line. 
range $3.00 to $150.00 per hundred. 
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We carry an extensive assortment of engraved 
diplomas ready for immediate shipment and solicit cor- 
respondence from those interested. 


WARNING. If our new catalogue of diplomas 
and certificates does not reach you on or before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1918, write at once and we will immediately 
forward same. 
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MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., Boston 


Practical talks will be given the students deal 


sons. ing with the choosing and future work of the 
case recently happened where the mother had The state department of education of Min- different vocations. They will also be informed 


signed for a shirtwaist box and when the article 
was completed the father refused to pay for the 
material used in constructing the same. 

A practical test of the feasibility of operating 


nesota gives a bonus of $2,500 a year to all high 

schools introducing 

or manual training. 
Methuen, Mass. 


the study of domestic science 


Courses in manual training 


of the prerequisites which 

each of those discussed, 
The Iowa state board of education has desig- 

nated the 


are necessary for 


) Central State Normal school as the 
in employment department in connection with have been provided for the sixth, seventh, eighth training school for the preparation of teachers 
the vocational and trade schools is being tried and ninth grades of the public schools. of agriculture in the schools of the state. The 
at the present time in the John Marshall high 


school in Chicago. 
able employment 


It is planned to provide suit 
for students who have passed 
an average grade of seventy-five upon graduation. 


DePere, Wis. The school boards of the East 
and West sides have granted the requests of the 
parochial schools for admittance of pupils to the 


work will be undertaken as a special department 
of the normal school and will not interfere with 
the regular work for the public schools, Stu 


Wiscon- . : ; manual training department of the public schools. dents may take the new course this year but full 
ear high As an argument for the introduction of a ie The East Side board limited the number to ten course will appear next July. 
fourteen at ee ees _ — a. eas te and divided the pupils into two classes. The Buffalo, N. Y.—A boys’ industrial course, a 
there are 9 ns ee ‘subjects make a Shee leave West Side board was unable to admit the full girls’ industrial course and a business course 
Is in the i a. eta a peo onge ee ng g he of Bumber of pupils desiring to enter. have been provided in the public schools for the 
s sc s 9 res : lack o > par : : s ‘ dl 5 : 
cipalships tl ee l a1, 1 a il ¥ h a io Ko rk aia Hammond, La. A new domestic science build purpose of giving boys and girls an opportunity 
E » schor » , sires ( 2 Ss sé c : 
year are ie dis ie 7 ' od aan . septiiies ‘whi h is offereq 2g has been opened. of combining study with practical work. In each 
: scouraged a accepts : ing ; ‘ re > ail . P or" —— awa aw oan Mhost : . 
se of the & to him. The pupil : unfitted for the work which Boston, Mass.—A course for the training of of the courses the day 8 work is divided into two 
‘as noted. & he is given and his high school training is also industrial instructors has been established in Sessions, one of which is spent in the classroom 
ir of Eng: wasted. By the operation of such a plan it is the central evening industrial school. and the other in the shop learning the problems 
ee a 7 : . : z , : in connection with a trade. The course in shop 
yurnalism. F hoped that the idea e; be extended to all the c ‘ : 7 : ’ 
informa: — 1 - age —— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. work consists of carpenter work and cabinet 
various ae 7 schools in the city. lt liana Freehold, N. J.—The local high school has re- making. Each course is two years in length 
m vé i@ Massachusetts state board of education 1s = age as advance armi . ‘ge 7 t » 2 . .— : g 
ring their engaged natin + suman te atin Cm introduced an advanced farming coursé rhe girls’ industrial course is made up of prac- 
blish @ engaged at present in a campaign : ; i , asa part of its course. The school is the first tieag) work in cooking and sewing. The study 
UDLIS ing in the differei ‘ities of e state, schools 0 : » state ‘ ic idea ¢ , : : . , ; 
sind sev “oder ee eee ee age. grade and 22 in the state to adopt this idea and the work ¢ourse is planned on the same basis as the boys’ 
. eal te a oe cee a eee will be further advanced by a greenhouse for  o¢oyrge 
condition ing “xperiments ring he yinter ‘ 
oe : ; gardening experiments during the Ww Tie Wesinees aneeee ton . pa aa - 
Xe ' ii is Bases » Snedden. ; : : : : ) ‘ Si irse includes practical office 
the plan, as originated by Dr. Snedden, aims Tionths. The course includes both practical and te oink wattle <n ela’ oo ul 
r. Minn to initiate the prospective pupils immediately book knowledge of the science work and regular commercial subjects. 
e s os 7 : * 7 - ‘ 1. . 

; f l e steries Pr sowing ‘ y § yuse- - . — 7 ~— vels > s ste rar »g 
cience de = the " teries of oe oe Lae Los Angeles, Cal—A vocational director has ‘ Cle —— me a ee po = _ 
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Special classes for young women about to be 
to be one of the features. They are 
r the women who have spent all their 


eaving school in business offices, stores 


married 
intended fi 
time sir 


cerning the requirements of every vocation and 
trade in southern California. Pupils in the Gar 
dena high school have been asked to answer 
questions relating to their future plans for a 


in manufacturing establishments in the future 

St. Paul, Minn.—Superintendent M. C. Potter 
has begun the preparation of plans for the re 
organization of the first two years of the com 


and factories, and who have, therefore, not been Vocation or advanced education in cultural sub- mercial a aan new on a ae _ 
able to learn housekeeping. ‘In case they desire jects. er , Bot able to complete the fouryear course t2 
instructi in any one special matter there will It is proposed to advise pupils ~ that they aneene the end af the second ae 
be an opp rtunity for her to carry out her wishes. will choose those callings for which they ae . . : ’ ' 

At the present time, classes have been estab best adapted and which will give them the best Cleveland, O. At a recent meeting of the school 
lished such cities as Cambridge, Quincy, means of a livelihood The school authorities authorities of the city, a committee was appointed 
Methuer Lowell, New Bedford, Watertown, maintain that many students do not know the’ on vocational guidance for high school pupils, and 


Natick 1 Somerville. 
thusiastically 


The work has been en- 
received by all classes of women, 











reason for their attendance at the high school 
and have no definite purpose in mind. 





another to determine the causes of pupils leaving 
high school. 
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[F there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 


Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 


THE MOTION PICTURE IN EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from Page 8) 

As such occasions are more in the nature 
of entertainments than school lessons, all films 
of an educational nature can be drawn upon, 
and as they offer a wide variety of important 
and interesting subjects, it will not be a dif- 
ficult matter to make selections that entertain 
as well as instruct. Properly managed, the 
Saturday matinee for school children ought to 
develop into an educational feature of far- 
reaching influence, besides affording enjoyable 
Where state or 
municipal laws, as in the case of Greater New 
York, forbid the attendance at motion-picture 
houses of children under sixteen years of age, 
unless accompanied by parents or guardians, it 
is usually considered satisfactory by the law- 
enforcement authorities if the picture houses 


occasions for young people. 


are lighted during the performance, and if two 
or three matrons, or chaperones from among 
the mothers of the children, or the teachers ar 
present on every occasion. It is most undesir- 
able that the chaperone be either an employee 
of the motion picture house or a representative 
of the municipality. 

The younger children of the kindergartens 
can be pleasantly entertained by programs made 
up of fairy tales. An especially enticing one 
is the Grimm fairy tale “Snow White.” In 
this the dwarfs, who figure so largely in the 
story, are real dwarfs, secured from the Hippo 
drome where a number of them were playing 
at the time the film was made. In showing this 
photo-play to the little ones, if the fact that real 
dwarfs figured in them is told to the audience, 
it is surprising how very much interested they 
become. The American fairy stories, such as 
Jack and the Bean Stalk, Cinderella and other 
such favorites, are to be had, and even more 
amusing ones. Anniversary occasions, such as 
Christmas, for which event the famous poem 
“The Night Before Christmas” has _ been 
brought out, and Easter, have also their special 
stories. 

A recent film that would probably interest the 
little ones as well as their elders, shows the 
kindergarten processes. One can imagine with 
what eagerness the very little child will follow 
in the picture the activities which it has ex 
perienced in the classroom. There is develop- 
ing a considerable number of films of the types 
indicated that are especially adapted for the en 
tertainment of very young children; and it is 
suggested that if such occasions were enlivened 
with music, either vocal or instrumental, ren- 
dered by amateurs a little older than the kin- 
dergarten children, their school mates, prefer- 
ably, it would make the entertainment much 
more enjoyable. 
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‘MADE ON HONOR” 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 13) 
tative, and experimental, with a view to finding 
the most effective powers through the most fit- 
ting activity. 

It means, too, that two or more activities 
may go on simultaneously and thus shorten the 
period of tryout and hasten the final decision 
with its corresponding concentration of acti 
ity to the essentials of a permanent vocation. 

All secondary schools, including industrial 
schools, must provide in their organization for 
trying out their pupils and helping them to 
find themselves and their true vocation. ‘This 
problem is complicated with another which r 
cent inquiry has presented in a startling way. 
It refers to the disposal of the human product 
and bids fair to give much greater difticulty 
than the disposal of the material product re- 
ferred to above. About the end of the first year 
and a half an inquiry was made as to what 
became of the boys who left the school and the 


result was gratifying and seemed to conform 
to the expected results. The te W boys who 


had gone out were mostly in positions where 
their training increased their efficiency, their 
wages were higher than those of untrained 
boys of the same age and the employers wrot 
strong letters endorsing the work of the school 
and assuring us that boys so trained would 
regularly command better wages from the start 
and advance much faster. 





HON. J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., 
Specialist in Rural School Education to the Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. ( 
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AMeTiCOn Portable Huse Co, 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 


i. By ah 
oe 


7 ee he Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
: Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


Schoel House 


We make a specialty of Portable School 
Buildings. Now in use in nearly all sections 
of the United States. Our Patent Con. 
struction insures a building that is abso- 
lutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write 
for catalogue, plans and prices to 


Otice, Room 329 Arcade Bldg., Searle, Wash, 


The Results of Four Years. 

Now, however, after four years of experience 
and after having sent out a considerable num- 
ber of full-course and partial course students, 
inquiry shows very disturbing results. The 
whole number of boys who have left school and 
whose present employment has been investigated 
is eighty-three. Of these, but fourteen are 
actually engaged in the industries for which 
they were trained in the school. Of the eighty- 
three, twenty-four are graduates of the full 
two-year course. Of these twenty-four, but ten 
are now engaged in the industries for which 
they were trained and yet fourteen of the 
twenty-four were fifteen years old or more 
when they entered the school, making their age 
at graduation at least seventeen. What has be- 
come of the boys who are apparently making 
no use of their training? The answer is that 
eleven of them have entered other schools, not 
industrial. Eight of these have entered other 
schools after what might be regarded as a try- 
Of the 


remaining three who entered other schools, two 


out period of from two to SIX months. 


were full graduates and one had been in the 
All three did 


The remainder 


shop school one and a half years. 
good work in the shop school. 

are in varied positions. Twelve were found 
to be without work or had dropped into the 
trivial employments from which the school was 
to deliver them. One after graduation, with 
eredit, from the full two-year course in cab- 
inetmaking went into the navy as a gunner. 
Another after nearly two years in cabinet- 
making went into a chemical company. From 
a year and a half in plumbing, one went into 
carpentry. Another from a year in carpentry 
went into a position in a clothing factory. A 
year and a half good work in electricity pre 
pared another for tinsmithing and so on with 
It is significant that 


six, after training in one of the branches ol 


all sorts of combinations. 


industry offered in the school, secured positions 
in some other branch also given in the school, 
but without training in that branch. 
Causes of Failures. 
This record is by no means complete. A 
large number of boys who have left are still 
to be investigated, but as far as it goes, it 


shows how far the actual disposal of the human 


output is from the theory with which the school 
was started; how serious is our failure thus 
far to secure proper correlation of the train- 
ing of the school with the industries of the city: 
What now is the explanation of this failure! 


is due, no doubt, to the 


happy go-lucky attitude of the American par 


A certain percentage 
ent and the American boy toward a vocation. 
In a multitude of cases the whole matter % 
left to the hazard of chance. This, howeve?, 
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would 1 account for many cases where the 
cours training had been de liberately chosen 
and fully pursued lor a conside rable time 
for cans the apparent throwing away of the 


advantage of the skill and expe riences acquired 
time labor. Another por- 

due to the lack of an 
directions as in- 
inquiry 


much and 


ion of the 


failure is 


adequate tryout in various 


dicated above; but, allowing for these, 


discloses 


the fact that probably the largest por- 
to the reluctance of employers to 


tion is due 
receive even trained boys into responsible posi- 


tions until they are at least eighteen years of 


age. Their skilled employees they say must 
be responsible for the use of costly machines 
and costly material, and they must have the 
seriousness of the man to meet this responsi- 
bility in a way to be profitable. Here again 
the original theory does not work out satisfac- 
torily. It had been assumed that boys of six- 


teen with preliminary training would readily bi 


received into the industry. Experience throws 

grave dou upon this, and suggests that we 

n be pelled to revise our estimate of the 

time du which industrial edueation must 

be carried wholly under public auspices and 
pub pense. 


Some Changes Proposed. 


In y these facts, a greatly revised plan 
ore n and administration of the 1 

AUS w in preparation, which it 

he problems outlined above, 
lf has foreed into co 

It is obvious that such a plan must 

ut of the pupil’s permanent 

aputu nterest in the industrial field as 

rn ther great vé ational 

and the professions, and 


a tryout of his apti- 
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Strongest, 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 


Manufactured 


| bad air. 


to sickness. 





New York 


tude within 
It must also provide con- 
admitted 
to industry even if that admission is postponed 
to the Indeed, the 
period would help the solution of some pressing 
problems. It 


branches of industry 
field. 


tinuous training until the 


for special 
the industrial 
boy can be 
longer 


eighteenth year. 


would make it possible to take 
two years for the more thorough testing and 
the 


concentrated 


sifting process outlined above; while last 
given to the 
had 
their more permanent interest. In 
the 


powerful social factor which experience shows 


two could be more 


work of those who found themselves and 


the second 
permit recognition of a 


place, it would 


must be reckoned with. This factor is the in 
fluence of the 
which often take no account of the real apti 


ideals and ambitions of parents 


tude and capacity of the pupil. The curriculum 
of the first two years could be broadened, and 
the school given the full status of an industrial 
high school. Nothing else will satisfy this par- 
ental accumulating 
that 


pre judice 


and 
the 


persistent 


ambition, experience 


decisive ot fact nothing else 


the 


seems 


will overcome which 
prevents many from profiting by the industrial 
One of the most significant evidences 
of this influence is the fact that 


ing greatly improved buildings and equipment 


schools. 
notwithstand 
er the boys’ school, and notwithstanding a 
temporary increase on the opening of the new 
the fallen back 
standard of two years ago. 


A type of industrial 


building, attendance has now 


to the 
The conclusicn is this: 


education has been developed which amalgam 


ates school and shop in an effective way for 
pupils from fourteen to sixteen, and the prin 
eipk s of such amalgamation, as herein outlined, 


seem permanent. They show how an effective 


instrument ean be created; but these principles 


| Fresh Air for the 
| CLASSROOM 


Children cannot do good work or 
keep well if they have to breathe 


Ideal 


Window Ventilators 
and Draft Deflectors 


result in better work in the classroom, brighter pupils and fewer absences due 
Ideal Ventilators insure a constant supply of pure, fresh air, 
whatever the weather, without causing any draft on the occupants of the room. 
Easy to install 

Send Postal for Free Fresh Air Booklet 


giving details, prices and well known architects and corporations who use and | 
recommend Ideal Window Ventilators 


IDEAL VENTILATOR COMPANY, 366 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 
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Most Popular S) 
Amusement Apparatus 
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Playground 





Pat. Jan. 12,1809 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


Send for Catalogue. 
(Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Easy to regulate — Do not cut off any light 


St. Louis Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 


obviously do not and cannot show how this ad- 


mirable instrument ean be 


adequately corre- 
lated, either with the human need or the in- 
dustrial need for which it was created, and 


increasing experience is showing that this cor- 
relation is now inadequate. Hence the sugges- 
tions as to the direction in which better corre- 


lation will be attempted. Success or failure in 


this direction ean only be recorded after fur- 
ther experience. On the whole, we may say 
that we have taken some steps of which we 


are pretty sure and which constitute real prog- 


ress toward a remedy; but to find the complete 
ideal and wholly adequate 


have still far 


remedy, the organi- 


zation, we 


to 2£o. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. At the present time there are 
109 school buildings where school savings sys 
tems are in operation, with a total of 32,800 
pupil depositors. The sum of $150,000 has been 
deposited since the system was inaugurated fif 


teen years ago, 
At the beginning of the work the great ma 


jority of the bookkeeping fell to the lot of the 


teachers but recently the bank where the de 
posits are kept has sent messengers to the 
school buildings to collect the money On the 


day that the messenger is expected the pupils 
are required to place on the teacher’s desk the 
amounts saved, deposit slips and the passbooks. 
The collector checks the and slips and 
makes the entries 


money 


Andover, Mass. The superintendent of schools 


has recently submitted figures showing the prog 


ress of the savings system since its establish 
ment in January, 1912. The number of deposits 
at the time of the report was 7,137 and the 
amount of money deposited was $2,275.50. The 


total amount transferred to private accounts was 
$1,618.12. The latter is permitted only after a 
total of three dollars has been deposited. The 
figures indicate an increase in the spirit of thrift 
and saving among the school children. 
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DO YOU WANT TO DO WHAT 
THOUSANDS OF OTHERS ARE DOING? 


Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cost no more than cesspool or privy vault, 














Will you let us lay before you that convincing evidence which 
thousands are doing now, with our ‘Book Buying Catalogue.” 
































































never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. If you have a surplus of school books on hand—then you should 

For closet in house, or outside closet. Have have this catalogue. We pay CASH on their arrival. 

your architect specify the Russell System Write now, at once 

for your school building. 
KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 
59-67 E. Van Buren Street “3 CHICAGO, ILL 
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School House Architects 
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Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 


A handsome book of Schoo! Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 




























































































COLORADO English Archt. R. R. Mayberry, Cedar Rapids, has plans ax 
Colorado Springs Bids will be received for manual in progress for 5-room school; $20,000 Marshalltown— § 
training schoo ind annex $175,000 MeLare & Proposals received Jan. 14 for 8-room school L. C, Ab 
Thomas, Archt bott, chm. committee; Charles Eckman, Archt. Elliott— : 
CONNECTICUT $20,000, bonds, have been issued for erection of school 7 story 
Fairfield { new set of plans h been prepared for Dedham Figures will be received for 2-story school ; tees \\ 
proposed building St. Joseph’s parish J. M. Nachtigall, Archt., Omaha a plans { 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Neb Sioux Center Bids received Jar 7 for school e if educa' 
Washingtor Proposals received Nov 299 for normal lilding W W seach Archt., Sioux City Victor , Grand 
school: $250.00¢ I'wo-story school building will be erected for St. Bridget's ed this 
GEORGIA Parish “i Maniste: 
Macon 4 co-educational high school will be erected on Marshalltown School will be erected next spring Be containi 
the site of the Lanier school, and an appropriation of Creston Plans ae ee diss ussed for addition to Rev J. 
$100,000 has been made for the same school building Sigourney——-$15,000, bonds, have been let for 
Gainesville Proposals received De 19 for industrial voted for school building Cago, tl 
building at the North G orgia Agricultural College Dr : KANSAS ? ‘ Sprin, 
Gq. R. Glenn, pres mR HH. Baker. secy Caldwell—Supt. Hugh Durham has asked for informa for 2-st< 
tion and opinions relative to a new high school building ph: Port Hu 
ALABAMA . IDAHO which is contemplated o Bartlet, 
Selma Archt. William T. Warrer Birminghan will we Maries School will be erected to cost $60,000 Atchison— Bids received Dei 16 for erection of for eree 
prepare plan for 15-room h ch school 29> HOY Work ith ludir gp imbit ih seating furniture blackboards \W ashington school Saylor & Sedde n. Ar hts.. Kansas e 
will start short], ILLINOIS City, Mo a Little 
ARIZONA Rock Falls Bids received Jan. 22 for grammar school Kincaid Architect (¢ W. Squires, Emporia, has sub t prepare 
Scottsdale—Proposa!ls received Jan, 15 for hoolhouse G. ¢ Miller, Archt., Chicago LaSalle rhe township mitted sketches for 2-story school building; $8,000. J. § received 
at Salt River Indian School, Camp McDowell Superi: high school board has received plans for the social center '. Willis, clerk Monument High school building will Archt 
tendency I’. Hi. Abbott, commissioner, Washington, D. ¢ and gymnasium buildings to be erected in the township be rebuilt Farib 
RKAN Q Galesburg Plans have been discussed for Sixth ward Sylvan Grove Bids received January 1 for 2-story designat 
\RKANSA ‘ chool parochial school, German Lutheran Church. ¢ \. Smith, ing a 
Lepanto 8 ds_ received Des 19 for 2-story schoo East St. Louis Architect A. B. Frankel has sketches Archt Salina Moundridge 'wo-story school building etn 
Weather Foley Co Memp lent Archts progress for 6-room school buildir £97) OOO De will be erected: $25 000 a." Peters, clk Great Bend— Ck 3] ) 
lexarkana School will be erected in Rose Hill sectior ® o »* ae tnt : ‘, we usholi 
catur Two-story grammar school] is contemplated for Bids received Dec 2 for schoo Owen & Payson Archts., for the 
CALIFORNIA 1913 Kansas City, Mo building 
San Fernando Bid have been received for industrial Olney Propose ssuance ol $100,000 bonds for KENTUCKY : ‘ Propose 
arts building and mechanical arts building at an approx township high schoo ~1L00,000 L. W. Chersown, pres Horse Cave Architects MeDaniels & Murphy, Lous: normal 
mate cost of $50,000 rT ¢ heattn aaa WT Cl Pannall ident ville, have plans for 2-story school building (manual ties pla 
Archts., Los Angeles Chicago Figures will be received Dec 1 for 3-story training and gymnasium $20,000 Louisville—Twelve ing at 
Los Angele Bids received De 5 ee as . build iddition to Burnside school \ | Hussande1 Archt room school building will be erected in West End with templat 
ing on Sherman school te Del Rosa Architect Ai Danville Site has been purchased for 2-story grade space for baseball tennis basketball and playground, ing 
thony Biemer has plans for hool building: $15,000. Fort hool; $100,000 ( Crouse Sé Champaign Archi Fort Thomas Site has been purchased for a future high Cas: 
Sidwell Proposals received Jan t for erection of da‘ tects Spencer & lemple have plans in progress for hool building it Mt Pleasant avenue and Elmwood girls’ s 
school building, Likely Indian Day School. F. H. Ab 2-story high school; $150,000.  LaSalle—A donation of place city. |} 
bott, acting comm ner Washingto1 D. C Rich $75,000 has been made for a proposed recreation building Louisvill Propose erection of school building for Lir 
mond—Two school buildings will be erected east of for LaSalle township lwenty-sixth and Date Sts Mo V 
Twenty-third Street Oceat le Architect ‘I ( Kist INDIANA Horse Cave Erection of school is being agitated school | 
ner, San Diego, has plans for high school east of city Indianapolis—Architect Charles Byfield has plans for LOUISIANA man 
$15,000 l-story kindergarte building, Charity Organization So White Castlk Sealed proposals received Jan. 7 for 3 eived 
Los Angeles—High will be erected for East lety Charles Baldwin, secretary story high school Nolen & Torre, Archts., New Orleans Auro 
Los Angeles Wm. A. Sheldor ecretary Proposals rt Evansville \ boys’ college will be erected by the EK. Messick, Supt erectior 
ceived December 5 for kindergarten building on the sité Benedictine fathers on Outer Lincoln Ave. in April \ MARYL AND Snyder 
of the Miramonte schoo Wn \. Sheldon, secretary Catholic school for virls is also ee yposed for the lower part Frederick Archi ts Parker, Thomas & Rice, Balt! ing. (¢ 
Glendale—Bids received Dec ‘ for erection and of the city Crawfordsville Pili are being prepared by more, have plans for 9 story school building; $10,000 and-gr 
completion of 4-room school building. ©. 8. Westlak Superintendent L. N. Hines and the school board for th MASSACHUSETTS has bee 
clerk. Coronado—Architects Quayle Bros. & Cressy have erection of a school, east of the railroad Amesbury—Architect W. M. Bacon, Boston, has plans partme: 
plans for high school, district of Coronado Beach; $80,000 Indianapolis The school board has auth the o* D-atory Glomentéry school Walldine for eq 
Sacramento—Plans will be prepared for hool at Twelfth preparation of pia for an 8-room school at Southeastern Peabody Architects Cooper & Bailey. Boston, 1 ceived $14,0( 
and W streets Site is being discussed for location of and remple Aves t be erected next spring ora figures Dec 6 for 2-story school building Thos. P. 8chool a 
school near Fifteenth and E street Los Angeles High School will be erected in the spring to replace the de Hanley chm building committee Lynn Two-story 
school will be erected, North Pritchard street and Broad stroyed structure ; innex will be built for English High School U. Pick. 
way $335,000 Wm. A. Sheldon ecretar San Dieg« IOWA Hunt Haverhill Site has been considered for 24-room an ord 
Bids have been received for Washington hool Theo Charles City lr hool board contemplates erection school buildir 
dore ©. Kistner, architect Oakland—Arcl t J. J of school in north section of town Oskaloosa—Erectior MICHIGAN ne 
Donovan has submitted plans for Durant and Peralta of 6-room ward schoo ntemplated L. Shangle, secy West Branch—Figures received Dec. 2 for 2-story high Del 
schools Dubuque—Figures re ed Jan, 18 for 2-story school school; $26,000. Cowles & Mutscheller, Archts., Saginaw have 7 
Ventura—Bids received for kindergarten building \ $115,000 Wm. B. Ittner, Archt., St. Louis, Mo Brook Grayling Architects Cowles & Mutscheller, Saginaw, have 
L. Vineent, elk Oceanside—$20,000, bonds, have e! lyn—Figures received Jan. 8 for 2-story high school plans for two-room school building: $6,000 M. Hanson, c 
provided for erection of union high school. $40,000 ©. A. Dieman & Co., Cedar Rapids North secy. Flint—Architect A. E. Bowd, Lansing, has plans for va 
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Grand Rapids—dAgitation has been started 
of high school in northern section of city 


MINNESOTA. 


—. THE WIMMER 
Shade ‘‘Adjuster”’ 


DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
not run away. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
upon the bottom pull. ; 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. 

We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Headquarters 


for SLOYD 


Renches, Tools and 
Supples of all kinds 


Write for prices. 
CHANDLER 


& BARBER 


122 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Have You Seen 





ering shade from the 
upper light and venti- 
in the class room, 
offices, etc. 


WIMMER & CO. 


MFRS. 
Columbus, 0. 


shade on the market. 








SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















THE FUSON ADJUSTABLE SHADE CO. 


The Elastic Lock Adjustable 
Shade Fixture 


Positively adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. 

Can be attached to shades already in 
window. 

Regulation and control of light very impor- 
tant to consider in modern school buildings. 

We have solved the problem in a positive, 
substantial and sanitary manner. 

Let us demonstrate it and quote prices, 
either direct or through your local dealer. 


H. B. DODGE & CO. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


JOHNSON’S SHADE ADJUSTERS 


THE FUSON ADJUSTABLE) “VE LSHTAS You want it 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE? 


A large number have, and they’re sending us Ventilation hung on Johnson's 
orders every day. Let us send you a sample. | enone a Shade Adjusters. 
It won’t cost you one cent to try this shade out. 
Our shade is made of COTTON DUCK, in a 
modern factory, and is not excelled by any other 


FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


Regulate Have your shades 


Light and 


Write direct for 
prices and sample 
adjuster if desired 
for School Boards. 


A thousand schools 
now furnished with 
them 


R.R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
7208 Vincennes Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Cornell Sectional Buildings 


Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 


Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages 
etc. Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly anc 
easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America. Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors. Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement. We pay freight. 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c. stamps. 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, WN. Y. 


Wright, pres., board of trus St 


Louis—Archt. William B. Ittner has submitted 
tect H. M. Pipp, Ann Arbor, has 
R 


plans for 3-story school building; $170,000. Hans Toens 
C. Smith, board feldt, commr. of buildings. Springfield—Bids received 
Jan. 15 for annex to high school; $100,000. Reed & 
Heckenlively, Archts. 

Springfield—Plans have been considered for the addi 
tion to the high school (domestic science, manual 
training); $25,000. 

Louis—Site has been secured for erection of school. 


tory high school will be erect 

Robinson & Campau, Archts. 
‘t this spring on 2-story school 
1 for Polish Catholic Church. 


ol. J. D. Chubb, Archt., Chi 


. 
MONTANA. 

Bozeman—Architect F. F. Wilson, Bozeman, has plans 
for addition to county high school (assembly hall, dress 
ing rooms, domestic science, manual training, labora- 
tories) ; $50,000. 


9 


2-story school building. George 


NEBRASKA. 
North Platte—$20,000, bonds, have been voted for 8 


s—Archt. OC. H. Parsons, Minneapolis, will room school. Polk—aA petition will be presented to the 
ns for high school. St. Paul Figures will be board of education calling for bonds for addition to 
10-room school, West St. Paul. A. F. Gauger, school. Wausa—The city proposes to issue $18,000 in 

sa re : pik bonds for erection of school. Milligan—Sketches have 

- hivect Clare —s H. Johnson has been been submitted for 2-story school building; $12,000. 

is the architect for the proposed school build Hampton—Architect M. N. Bair, Hastings, has plans 

Plans will be out about January 1st for 13 for 2-story school building; Dist. No. 91; $14,000. Bids 

school. J. E. Nason, Archt., Minneapolis. received February first. 

school pan “ae sketch oa Huntley—Foundation work has been completed for 

sed schoo} building. Crosby—A aoe ee 1001 school building. Friend—Architects Tyler & Brandt, Lin 
a ned; 70U,000 %0 $7 000. | Moorhead— coln, have plans for one-story addition to school; $4,000 
a. eee dt aoe oe at = ©. E, Bolby, secy. Omaha—Archt. F. E. Cox has plans 
inona he state normal school authori- or ¢ BAS oan : r} scl ° L40.000 
: the lesiaiatere for tolel echecl tulle for addition to high school; $40, 
‘ normal to cost $75,000. Jackson—Con- NEW JERSEY 
hool to replace destroyed build Camden—Bids will be received in December for 
The sum of $6,000 is available for a aoe —- a $100,000. C. 8. Adams, Archt., 
MS the Indian Miamen, seven miles frems the ~~ Westwesd—Arehitess 3. ©. Rowlend end 

Bids re eived December 16 for equipment oe Archt. F. Eurich, Jersey City, have plans for 
ol. Wm. B. Ittner, architect, St. Louis, ‘chee ‘nakeet Gallien nae aaa } 

Bids received December 5 for erection of Oe fT ao ee ‘ok ' = : 

g, St. Victoria church. M. Diethelm, chair Red Bank—Architect E. A. Arend, Asbury Park, has 
eanolis architects Jackson & Stone have re plans for addition to school building A. Botticher, secy 
; enen-ais a hool holiiine, ; " Bids received Dec 3. Point Pleasant—aArchitect Ernest 

' feet Z Holstead Duleth hen alane for Arend, Asbury Park, has plans for school building. 

a o hool Benwerville Are Stes K 1 Belleville Archt. C. G. Jones, New York, N. Y., has 
olis, has plans for 6-room school build plans for school building containing eight rooms and audi 
Sites are halne discussed for new high torium; $56,000 Irvington—Agitation has been started 
building $100,000. Virginia—Contract for erection of 10 rooms addition to Grove Street seneet, 
erection of school building (cooking de including an assembly hall; $12,000. OC. H. Stewart, pres 


odturning shop). Bids will be received 


technic 


neapolis—Bids received Nov 


W. G. Ny 
MIS 
mayor an 
$5.000 in 


MIS 


chitects ¢ 


2-story scl 


secretary. 


. . NEW YORK. 

al high school which will cost New York—<Archt. C. B. J. Snyder has prepared plans 
‘ 22 for high for 4-story school building at Corona, L. I $200,000 
e, Secy. Buffalo—Figures received Jan. 1 for 8-story addition to 
School No. 60: $90,000. Howard L. Beck, Archt Ni 
agara Falls—The school board has begun a search for 
sites for a 12-room school to be erected in the vicinity 

of Thirteenth St. and Ferry Ave. 

SISSIPPI. Brooklyn—Architects Klein & Koen have plans fdr 
)verstreet & Spencer, Jackson, 3-story Hebrew school; $25,000. Rochester—Architect 
1001 building; $7,000 


SISSIPPI. 
d board of aldermen have passed 
bonds for érection of school 


’ E. 8S. Gordon has plans for addition to Public School 36 
MISSOURI. J. S. Mullan, secy. Buffalo—School will be erected at 
Two-story school building is contemplated Columbus Street and South Side Parkway. Addition 


will be built to school at Clinton and Weiss Sts. Sloan— 
> 


Site has been secured for proposed school. Glen Head 
$10,000, bonds, have been issued for school 

New York—dArchitect ©. B. J. Snyder has plans for 
alterations and addition to School No. 72; $20,000. 


Bids received Dec. 9 flushing—Architect C. B. J. 
Snyder has plans for 5-story high school; $300,000, 
Proposals received Dec. 23. New York—Proporals re 


ceived Dec. 16 for 3-story school building, to be erected 
at Graniteville, L. I.; $75,000 oO. B. J. Snyder, archi- 
tect, board of education. Rochester—Architects Gordon 
& Madden have plans for schoel building, Oorpus 
Christi congregation, D. J. Curran, pastor. Syracuse— 
Architect A. L. Brockway has plans for 12-room Genesee 
school; $80,000, Figures received in February for 8- 
room addition. Bellevue Heights School; $75,000. Rus 
sell & King, Archts. Sloan Architects W. 8. Brickell 
& Co., Buffalo, have plans for 3-story school to be erect- 
ed next spring: $40,000. William Brennan, Sr., Sloan, 
New York—Public School Ne. 51 will be erected at 158th 
St., Trinity and Jackson Aves., Borough of Bronx. An 
annex to the Newton high school is to be established in 
Public School No. 89, Borough of Queens, and annex to 
Curtis high school in Public School No. 13 in Richmond 
Borough. 


Solvay—aArchitects Gaggin & Gaggin, Syracuse, have 


plans for two school buildings; $150,000 Amsterdam— 
Architects Fuller & Robinson, Albany, have plans for 12- 
room school building; $40,000. Belfast—Architects 


Pierce & Bickford, Elmira, have plans for school build 
ing; $30,000. New York-——$14,000 have been collected 
toward the erection of an Italian school on Hester street 


(lecture hall, gymnasium, club room) Rochester—Pro- 
pose erection of school for Holy Apostles’ congregation 
next spring. Southampton—Contract has been let for 
school to cost $107,000. Brooklyn—The board of edu 


cation has presented a petition for an appropriation of 
$1,259,450 for school buildings, one to be erected at 
Avenue ©, East Second and Third streets (assembly). 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Andrews Architects Geo. F jarber & Co., Knox 


ville, Tenn., have plans for 2-story school building; $30, 
000, 


OHIO 

Frazeysburg—Figures will be received in the spring 
for 8-room school $30,000 F. LL. Packard, Archt., Co 
lumbus Catawba—Figures will be received for 4-room 
school building: $15,000 H. C. Millot, Archt., San 
dusky Youngstown——The school board has received de 
tailed estimates from several architects for a new school 
building Cincinnati Archts. Bausmith & Drainie will 


prepare plans for addition to Marion Ave. school (kinder 
garten, manual-training, auditorium); $50,000. Girard 
The board has received estimates on the proposed new 
school building; cost, between $42,000 and $85,000 A 
bond issue to be voted early in the year 
Cincinnati—Architects Garber & Woodward have plans 
for school building; $400,000. Bids received next spring. 
Youngstown—Figures received Nov. 27 for 12-room 
school building; $50,000 Rev. Fr. Martin, St. Patrick’s 


Church. Morrow—Plans are in progress for 12-room 
school building (auditorium and gymnasium); $50,000. 
F. L. Packard, Archt., Columbus. Coshocton—Two- 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Olsen School 
Wagons | 


Built in Three Sizes 












Sanitary, Durable 
and Neat 


Write for Prices and 
Freight Rates 


Cc. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 


Nenenmaneimnem 


School Desks 


Opera Chairs 


W. A. Choate Seating Co. 
53-57 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





story high school will be erected; $80,000. w. Ss 
Hutchinson, pres. Girard—Propose erection of 12-room 
school building; $60,000. Dr. D. R. Williams, pres 
Toledo—Propose including an auditorium in the plans 
of the Glenwood school addition. 

Lakewood——Figures received about January 15 for 2 
story school building, St. James R. ©. church; $50,000. 
E. J. Schneider, architect, Cleveland. Carrollton——Plans 
have been begun for erection of 12-room school with 
auditorium; $50,000, Howard & Merriam, architects, 
Columbus. Wadsworth—dAgitation has been begun for 
erection of high school building. Toledo—Addition will 
be erected for Stivers manual training high school; $200,- 
000. E. J. Mountstephen, architect. 

Cleveland—Bids will be advertised Jan. 15 for 2-story 
deaf school; $100,000. F. G. Hogen, dir. Spencerville 
Proposals received Dec. 19 for 2-story addition to school 
(plumbing, heating); Leech & Leech, Archts., Lima. 
Hudson—Architects Page & Corbusier, Cleveland, have 
plans in progress for 2-story centralized school; $80,000. 
Clarence Bouton, clk. Middleport—Figures will be re- 
ceived next spring for 2-story school building; $20,000. 
E. 8. Methaney, Archt., Crooksville. Lancaster—Eight- 
room school building is contemplated to cost $40,000. 
Robert Miller, clk. (St. Bernard—Figures received Jan. 
1 for 3-story school building; $275,000. P. E. Moosmil- 
ler, Archt., Cincinnati.) Wm. Henn, chm., building com- 
mittee. Martins Ferry—School building will be erected; 
$10,000. H. 8. Johnson, secy Portsmouth—Architects 
De Voss & Patterson, Portsmouth, have submitted sketch 
es for 2-story school building, to be erected at New 
Boston, $15,000. Ray Coburn, clk., New Boston, R. F. 
D., Portsmouth. Bucyrus—Architect F. L. Packard, 
Columbus, has plans in progress for 2-story addition 
$20,000. W.H. Miller, secy. McArthur—$25,000, bonds, 
have been voted for school building. L. A. Edwards, clk 
Bethel—Figures will be received this spring for 2-story 
school building; $50,000 Robertson & Fahnestock, 
Archts., Cincinnati. East Liverpool—Plans will be sub 
mitted for proposed high school December 16. Cleveland 

Architect Willard Hirsch has plans for additions to 
two schools in East Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa—Associate Architects Starr & Cross, Tulsa, have 
plans for Kendall schools (1-story school units, 2-story 
auditorium); $40,000 Bids received Dec. 15. 


OREGON. 


Aurora—School building will be erected costing 
$6,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia—Architect J. H. Cook has plans for 8 


story school building, consisting of two-wing additions; 
$75,000. Bids received Dec. 6. Donora—Bids received 
February 1 for 2-story school building, including swim- 
ming pool and gymnasium; $125,000. Benjamin Fielding, 
secy. Ardmore—Bids will be advertised for 2-story school 
building; $75,000 Furness, Evans & OCo., Archts., 
Philadelphia. Williamsport—Two-story addition will be 
built to cost $4,000. O. G. Kaupp, pres. Philadelphia— 
Plans are being prepared for school at Fifty-eighth and 
Willows Ave. Philadelphia—A high school to be erect- 
ed at Forbes and Boundary Street is contemplated; $500,- 
000. One or two 16-room elementary schools are planned 
for the Hiland school district and a 16-room building for 
the Bellefield district. Other structures which are con- 
templated are 8-room buildings for the Hazelwood, Beech- 
wood and Belmar districts 

Mr. Carmel—Architect C. S. Adams, Philadelphia, has 
plans for 2-story school building; $75,000. Philadelphia 

Bids have been re-advertised for school building at 
Third and Mifflin Sts. Bids will be received for pro 
posed school building at Thirteenth and Grange Sts. 

Easton—Archt. E. H. Wenzelberger has plans for 2- 
story school building; $75,000. Dr. Floyd C. Sandt, 
Cattell and New Sts. McKeesport—Archts. Carlisle & 
Sharrer, Pittsburgh, have plans for 2-story school build 
ing; $35,000. Rev. J. M. Rae, pastor St. Pius’ Church. 













designed for educational work. ; 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns, ¢ e f 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
what your school requires. 


CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


School Board Sournal 


ey are unequalled for educational pur 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - $Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bestoe NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


CHARTS 





McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . .. . 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 
McConnell’s Language Chart ..... . 
McConnell’s Complete Chart > 6 «= ye ow 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates ..... . 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series ... ; ; 


om ; 6.00 : 
‘McConnell School Supply Co. 0" Wire & Iron Works, in 


4430 MARKET STREET 


Liberty—Archts. Ingham & Boyd, Pittsburgh, have plans 
for alterations to school building, West Liberty; $15,000. 
Ephrata—Contemplate addition to school in spring. Mr. 
Fishburn, secy. Philadelphia—The school board has been 
asked to support a movement for the purchase of a site 
for a new district high school in the eastern section of 
Twenty-second ward, East Germantown. 

Llanerch—Bids received this spring for 2-story school 
building; $50,000 Blithe & Richards, architects, Phila- 
delphia. Mansfield—Figures will be received shortly for 
2-story school building; $40,000. Pierce & Bickford, 
architects, Elmira, N a Moosic—Architects Davey & 
Crowther, Scranton, have plans for 8-room school build- 
ing. Warren—Architect E. A. Phillips has plans for 2- 
story school addition. Norman Spencer, chairman. Swiss- 
vale—Twelve-room school will be erected on La Crosse 
avenue Bradford—Plans have been prepared for addi- 
tion to high school (gymnasium, manual training, lockers, 
assembly hall). E. E. Brickell, architect. Altoona— 
Plans have been submitted by Architects Shollar & Hersh 
for addition to Curtin school. Carlisle—Sites are being 
considered for technical school. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—The city council has approved the propo 
sition to erect a 23-room school building near the Bridg- 
ham Street school. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Watertown—$15,000, bonds, have been voted for Gar- 
field School. T. H. Davis, city auditor. 
Rapid City Arrangements are being made for erection 
of high school; $100,000 Geo. H. White, secy 


TENNESSEE. 

Johnson City—$50,000, bonds, have been voted for 
high school Address clerk. 

Cordova—Bids have been received for high school: 
$20,000. W. L. Terry, secretary building commission of 
Shelby County, Memphis, Tenn 

Memphis—Plans will start soon on school building; 
$10,000 H. S. Johnson, secy 

TEXAS. 

Bogata—Architects Glenn Bros., Wichita Falls, have 
plans for 3-story school building; $12,000 Houston— 
Bids received Dec. 16 for 8-story school building (plumb- 
ing, steel lockers, vacuum cleaner) D. O. Smith, Jr., 
secyv 

Denison—$100,000 have been appropriated for high 
school. Plans have been prepared for the approval of 
the school board. 

Texarkana—$50,000, bonds, have been voted for school 


building purposes Goliad—School will be erected 
shortly. 
Dallas—Sites are being considered for schools in 


North, East and South sections. 


VIRGINIA. 

Danville—Plans and specifications have been pre- 
pared for an auditorium and four additional rooms for 
the Bellevue school; $30,000. G. W. Cooke, chairman 
building committee. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane—School will be erected at 
Sts.; $40,000. R. C. Sweatt, Archt. 

Granger—Preparations have been made for erection 
of high school; $15,060 Satus—School will be erected 
Alfalfa—School will be erected. 

Wilkeson Architects Heath & Gove, Tacoma, have 
plans for 3-story school; $32,000. Chehalis—Two school 
buildings are contemplated for the town of Coal Creek, 
one to be located at the lower end of the valley and an- 
other at the upper end 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg—Archt. William B. Ittner, St. Louis, has 
sketches submitted for 3-story school building; $140,000. 
Morgantown—Two school buildings have been contem 
plated; details will be given later 


Seventh and E 


In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradiey’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
poses, and have 


Prepared to meet the individual needs 


KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


851-653 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 







We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth. 
er well known methods 
for teaching Modern Lan. 
guages. 









Is the best 

Fire Escape 
in the world 
too good for 
you or the 
children ig 
your care? If 
not then tel] 
your School 
Board about 


Kiker- Bendel 
Ihe Splrl Si 


in use all over 
the U.S. 


Covered with 8 
Patents 
















$4.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.50 


10.00 Write for Catalogus 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


| 


Wheeling—Architect Geo. S. Mooney has plans for 
school building; $30,000. John Leasure, secretary 
Charleston—Considering erection of high school build 
ing for 1,000 students. Bonds to be voted. 

Summersville—Architect H. R. Warne, Charleston, has 
plans for 8-room high school, including auditorium; 
$30,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Conrath—Bids received Dec. 19 for school. Stevens 
Point—Figures will be received Jan. 1 for 6-room grade 
school. Alban & Hausler, Archts., St. Paul 

Menomonie—New buildings and additional equipment 
are being discussed for the Stout Industrial Institute, 
Stevens Point—Plans will be ready January 1 for 2-story 
grade school. Alban & Haeusler, Archts., St. Paul, Minn. 
Plans are also being prepared for addition to high school 
(auditorium and gymnasium). Superior—Plans and 
specifications are being prepared for addition to Car 
penter school. Janesville—Contract has been let for 
erection of Riverside school. 

Marinette—Architect J. D. Chubb, Chicago, IIl., sub 
mits plans February Ist for the proposed high school 
building. Oakfield—Arrangements are being made for 
the erection of a Lutheran school building. 

Racine—Plans are being considered for erection of 
new school building in southwestern section of city; 
$100,000. 

WYOMING, 


Worland—aAn industrial institute will be erected. 


Common School Studies. 

Cleveland, O. Superintendent J. M. H. Fre¢ 
erick is working on a plan to obviate term exal 
inations as a basis for promotion. He proposes 
to base promotions entirely upon term work, the 
examination to constitute simply a taking of 
stock. 

According to the plan the term examination is 
not to be the final test of a pupil’s eligibility for 
promotion. If a pupil’s term work has been satis 
factory, and if, in the teacher’s estimation, he 
should be promoted, he may be advanced evel 
though he fails in the term examination. In cases 
where the term work has been doubtful and yet 
the final examination was successful, the pupil 
may be promoted if the téacher is of the opinion 
that the low mark is due to other than poor 
scholarship. 

Supt. Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit, Mich., bas 
recently declared that the present course of study 
in the Detroit schools is responsible for an over 
burden of arithmetic. Mr. Chadsey believes that 
pupils who have passed the sixth or seventh grade 
should study branches which are mainly practical 
in their relation to the vocations which they wil 
follow later in life. As an example of the jack 
of adaptation to the pupil’s need, he has call 
attention to the fact that many girls who would 
undoubtedly take up the duties of married life 
would have little occasion to use the complicat 
processes taught in high school arithmetic. Their 
needs are not the same as those of the boys % 
girls who are anticipating entering commercia 
work. 
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If your school 
1S equipped with 
Richards-Wilcox Rapid 


Acting Vises. 












That offer means exactly what it says — on trial without 


expense to you. 


If, after giving the vise a thorough test in your school’s work 
room, you are not satisfied, you are not pleased with the im- 
proved features it embodies, return it at our expense. 


If you are satisfied, and we believe that you will be, keep 
the vise and forward us a check to cover the amount quoted 


in our price list. 


You assume no risk whatever. 


Richards-W ilcox 
Mfg. Co. 


120 Third 
\, Street, 
| Aurora, wo Pawis RACKS or 
F Ill. TRIGGERS TO BREAK ff 





OR WEAR 


DEPARTMENTAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
IN THE SMALLER CITY. 


Concluded from Page 15) 


There has been an increasing percentage of 
eighth-grade pupils who “survive into” the high 
school. In these days when so much is being 


written on “The gigantic failure of the public 
schools,” it requires some courage (!) to state 
that all eighth grade pupils go on into the 
high school. Nevertheless they do in Washing- 
ton. The usual things are done to bridge the 
gap, but the spirit of hard work, the zest of 
success, and the confidence of ability enjoyed 
by each pupil do more than anything else t» 
this end. 
There are some who fail to win promotion, 
but they uniformly stay with it. There were 
six failing to go on with the class in this 
building last June. One has removed to an- 
other city, and is reported in school there, the 
others are in school here in the old grade. The 


enture eighth grade promoted is tn the high 
school. 


One instance of the gang spirit stands out 
conspicuously. In March the high-school jun- 


lors and seniors were indulging in some en- 


thusiasm and partisanship over colors. The 


grammer school pupils were ambitious observ- 
ers, anxious to imitate. Their request for colors 
was promptly denied. They came back at once 
with a proposal to purchase a flag for the build- 
ing by personal contributions from pupils. One 
thing led another as the idea advanced and 
finally, Decoration Day, their flag was 
hoisted by the loeal military company according 
to United States army regulations and full 
Ceremoni The pupils were massed at the 
front of building. The seventh grade re- 
cited The American Flag, by Drake, and the 
eighth grade gave the regulation school flag 


You'll certainly agree with us when we say they are far bet- 
ter adapted to manual training work than any other vise on 
the market, regardless of name, make or price. 


If your school is MOt equipped with these mechanically per- 
fect vises, we will gladly send you one on 30 days trial. 


So why not write for our 
latest Vise and Manual Training Bench Catalogue — select 
the vise you like best and let us send it to you on trial. 
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salute. The local G. A. 
= a * 
guests of honor at the invitation of the school. 
These exefcises were preliminary to the usual 
public ceremonies and the parade of the day, in 
which the full strength of the schools marched. 
In this parade the grammar school pupils were 
proud to carry an old tattered flag which had 
been presented to the local company as they 
departed for the front in 1862, and kept by 
them during the war. 

One great handicap to this school is the 


R. Post, W. R. C., and 


organizations were assembled as 


lack of grounds. One quarter block is the 
site, and the building uses much of that. But 
in spite of that fact, the play side of the pupils 
has not been neglected. Two eight-arm giant 
strides have been in popular use over a‘ year, 
and this fall organized play in games was in- 
stituted. Two teams each in indoor baseball, 
and volley ball, played alternately, have been 
organized among the boys, and four teams for 
volley ball among the girls. A regular series 
of games is played and scores are officially re- 
corded. When weather prevents outdoor games, 
gymnasium classes in setting-up drills, and ap- 
propriate games are given twice each week. The 
play is supervised by the Athletic Director of 
the schools. This practical effort of the com- 
munity to direct the outside life of the pupils 
makes an ideal arrangement for the schools, and 
both direct and 
making themselves evident within the school. 

As now working, the Central grammar school, 
on the departmental basis, has fully demon- 
strated its possibilities and superiority to the 
separate grades plan. 

SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT IN MAINE. 

(Concluded from Page 1) 
E. More careful supervision. 
F. Better organized course of study. 


the influences indirect are 





SPECIAL $50.00 PROGRAM CLOCK 





80 beat, key wound, 6 pro- 
gram, five minute interval 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


This clock does not require special battery for its o 
it is especially well adapted for small schools. 
to any push button or annunciator system. 


Furnished complete, with directions for Installation and operation, for 


Write for Catalog S covering our complete line of 
Electric Master, Program and Secondary Clocks 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. WAYNESBORO, PA. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Regulator: Key-wound, 80 beat, 
uplex spring, 
Graham dead beat escape- 
ment, 12 inch white enam- 
eled dial, wooden pendulum 

rod, metal bob. 


Program Five Minute Interval 

Machine: Type, equipped with 

automatic calendar 

switch for silencing bells 

on any day or night of the 
week as desired. 


The machine is complete with 
six twelve-hour programs, which 
will: 

1. Control signals on six cir- 

cuits of bells. 

2. Control six pregame on 
one circuit of bells, either 
day or night or both. 

3. Control several circuits of 
bells, with an independent 
program for different days 
or nights as desired. 


The time of signal can be changed 
by simply changing the position of the 
contact pins In the Dial or Calendar 
Switch, without Interfering with any 
other part of the program. 


Case: Golden Oak, cabinet finish. 


ration and 


It can connected 


$50.00 F. 0. B. Factory 


G. More sympathetic support and interest 
of the community. 

Five methods of securing attention are sug- 
gested : 

1. Special reports of the superintendent. A 
careful examination should be made of every 
school with respect to the physical condition 
of the building, grounds and equipment. A 
businesslike report should be drawn up of de- 
fects found and improvemants with 
some details as to possible cost of repairs and 
extensions. 


needed 


2. Teachers’ meetings. In every town the 
teachers may be shown the way in which they 
ean aid one another in mutual improvement 
as well as the points wherein they can help the 
people better to understand the objects for 
which they are working. Superintendents of 
nearby towns may be invited to aid in this 
work. 

3. By local citizens’ meetings. Every coun- 
try school should arrange one or more meet- 
ings of its citizens for a discussion of the needs 
of their school and the ways of meeting them. 

4. By co-operation with other agencies. The 
local grange and all other organizations inter- 
ested in rural life may hold public meetings 
and in other ways to co-operate in carrying 
forward the program of improvement. 


= 


5. By newspaper publicity. The local and 


daily papers will help by printing all items of 
public interest if they are approached properly. 


The school board of Brockton, Mass., has 
adopted a recommendation that all future school 
buildings which are erected shall contain a 
small room for the use of the school nurse. In 
the old buildings which are not fitted with the 
special room it was decided to set aside a room 
wherever possible. 


56 School Soard Journal 





Ree ReheheReieieheRenneoneneneieneheneheneneiion 
THE MAN THAT MAKES TWO BLADES OF GRASS GROW 
WHERE ONE DID BEFORE GETS MUCH CREDIT. 


HOW ABOUT THE MAN THAT MAKES ONE PENCIL DO THE 


WOBK THAT THREE OR FOUR DID BEFORE, BY PRO- 
VIDING 


DIXON’S No. 308 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES OF SCHOOL? 





Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


Since 1860 ‘“‘EAGLE” Pencils have been the leading 
Brand for School use. 


No. 245 “Alpha” for first year writing ss 
No. 315 “ Veriblack” for tree hand drawing 








Write f i i . 
No. 643 “ Vocational” for mechanical drawing Write for Sample of this Pencil ADJUS1 
E-740 Pen, tor free arm movement : aia 
Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. ye eeesie i 
uso : 
377-379 Broadway EAGLE PENCIL CO. NEW YORK = thomomomeomememememenomemenmememenenemememeneneneneh BU” 
Real _ — . a APPARA 
& I 
He Was an Apt Pupil. Accepted Cause. The Week in School. Bsiumbia Si 


“These kids I teach aren’t a bit slow,” ob- 
served a school teacher. “In fact, I’m afraid 
they read the papers. The other day 1 proposed 
the following problem to my arithmetic class: 

“‘A rich man dies and leaves $1,000,000. 
One-fifth is to go to his wife, one-sixth to his 
son, one-seventh to his daughter, one-eighth 
to his brother and the rest to foreign missions. 
What does each get?” 

“¢A lawyer,’ said the littlest boy in the class 
promptly.” 

He Knew. 

“Ever surrounded by wolves?” 

“No; but I know the sensation. I used to 
open the dining-room doors at a boys’ prepara- 
tory school.” 

Language. 

Johnny: “Miss Jones, please, what’s a forti- 
fication ?” 

Teacher : 

Johnny: 
tion a big 

Teacher: 


“A big fort.” 

“Well, teacher, then is a ratifica- 

” 

“Tohn, leaverthe room at once.” 
Just One Guess. 

A school concert, of all things! Four little 
girls were dressed to represent the word “Star” 
and each had one letter of that word pinned 
upon her snowy-white dress. Each letter began 
the verse of a touching little song. 

“Now, my dears,” said the mistress, “form 
yourselves in position and wait until the cur- 
tain goes up.” 

The little girls did as they were told, and 
while the piano played the accompaniment the 
curtain went up. 

Instead of applause to greet the little girls 
howls from the audience met them. 

Now, what word did they spell? 


Ta eat 
3 
— 


Commencement Day at a Correspondence School. 


THE LOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 
HARDING’S STORY OF EUROPE, $.60, for your sixth grade. 
Chicago SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY New York 





Miss Primer:—What reason have you for 
hating Professor Jones? 

Miss Grammar :—Well, 
superintendent, and— 

Miss Primer:—Yes, I know that, but what 
other reason have you? 


you see, he’s our 


“Stung.” 
Teacher: Tommy, do you know, “How doth 
the little busy bee?” 
Tommy : 


”° 


No; I only know he doth it! 
Life. 


In a certain school district one of the trustees 
is a erank -on the subject of fire. Whenever 
he visits a’school he always talks “fire” and 
asks the children what they would do in case 
of a sudden alarm. <A shrewd young teacher, 
this peculiarity, once coached her 
pupils beforehand. Matters, however, fell out 
in an unexpected way. 

“Good morning, children!” smiled the trustee, 
blandly, feeling in especially good trim and 
humor. 


knowing 


“I’m glad to see your bright faces smil- 
ing up at me. I wonder what you would do if 
| were to make you a little speech?” 

“Form a line march downstairs!” 
the ery that brought consternation to the teach- 


er’s heart. 


and was 


“See here, young man! Have you any ex- 
cuse for being late?” 

“Yes, teacher, I got a peach of a one, but 
I’m so excited dat I can’t think of it just this 
minute!” 

Der Kleine Moritz. 
Der kleine Moritz er-zaehlt 


der Schule 


Vater 
Einmal- 


seinem 


dass er eben in das 
eins gelernt hat. 
Vater—“So sag mal, wieviel ist 3 x 3?” 
Sohn—“3 x 3 ist 10.” 
Vater—“A, nix is 
wohr; 3 x 3 ist 9.” 
Sohn—“Ja, Papaleb- 
en, das ich eh, 


ich weisz aber a, dasz 


weisz 


d’ mer wirst eins run- 
terhandIn.” 
Her Wasted Efforts. 

A public — school 
teacher was explaining 
the meaning of the 
word “glutton.” 

“Now, 
asked, 
you call a man who is 
constantly overeat- 
ing ?” 

“Oh,” said Tommy, 
whose father was a sea 
captain, “he’s what you 


Tommy,” she 


“what would 


Pe 
A ALI AOE eall a stowaway, I 
Puck. guess!” 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 

Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 

of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lynch, St. Louis 


Monday’s Adenoidal Day— 
Bring the bandages and salve: 

For Doctor Jones will cut away 
The adenoids you have, 

No doubt you will be overjoyed, 
When Doctor Jones is through 

To know no fretful adenoid 
Again will trouble you. 


Tuesday will be Tonsil Day 
Of that please make a note; 
lor Doctor Brown will cut away 
The tonsils from each throat, 
Bring cotton, lint and vaseline, 
This class meets sharp at ten. 
And tonsils will be snipped off clean 
Nor trouble you again. 


Wednesdav is Appendix Day 
For Classes A and B; 

When Doctor Smith will cut away 
This superfluity, 

Please dont forget the day, as said 
The classes meet at ten, 

Bring needles and a spool of thread 
To sew you up again. 


Thursday's Antitoxin Day 
So kindly be prepared; 

Bring gauze and antiseptic spray, 
All arms will be bared, 

Or left arms if you so elect, 
Be punctual, pray do; 

For Doctor Puncture will inject 
The serum sharp at two. 


I'riday’s Vaccination Day 
lor fall and winter terms: 

Those who have fresh scars will stay 
For anti-typhoid germs 

Half a billion’s the amount, 
Classes meet at four, 

Doctor Green will make the count 
Doctor Gray will pour. 

Saturday's Reaction Day 
Thermometers at three; 

Bring stethoscopes—and Doctor Gray 
Will make blood-counts, to see 
Ilow science triumphs o’er disease 

How antitoxins rule, 
Ilow mark the weekly program, 
And don’t be late for school. 
Saturday Evening Post 


Ornamental Only. 

A small boy; sent to the school clinic by the 
district medical inspector, was being questioned 
by the not very tactful nurse. 

Nurse: What is your father? 


please, 


Boy: Me old man? 

Nurse: Yes, what is he? 

Boy: He’s my stepfather. 

Nurse: Yes, yes, but what does he do? Does 
he drive a team or what? 

Boy: O hell, he ain’t done nothin’ since 


we’ve had him. 


A professor at a well known engineering col- 
lege says that but for occasional innovations in 
the application of learning, such as the fol- 
lowing, he would find it hard to judge the 
extent of his usefulness. 

This question was asked upon an examina- 
tion paper: “What steps would you take im 
determining the height of a building, using an 
aneroid barometer?” 

The answer was: “I would lower the bar 
ometer by a string and measure the string.” 


The teacher was dictating to the pupils. She 
them a list of the most noted 
authors of English literature; coming to Olivet 
Goldsmith she said: “About the most import 
ant works of Goldsmith are “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” “The Goodnatured Man.’’ 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses and Publishers in the United States. 





None other can receive a 


place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


Draper Shade Co........ 
» * aiaast - rere Spiceland, Ind, 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co........ 
ee eae aA aes < N.S . .Spiceland, Ind. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


ausch & Lomb........Rochester 
ambla School Supply Co. 


ukeee 64c0u e's a. “Ind. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co.....Chicago 
ART MATERIALS. 
inney & Smith........New York 
oe Pencil Co........New oe 
Jos. o— Crucible Co 
23seeses Jersey ‘City, N. e 3 
it n "Bradley COcccccccccccece 
ui ° Soa kekee Springfield, Mass. 


American Crayon Co., » Same: oO. 
Devoe, Dept. 5..... -Chicago 
The Prang Co........-- ‘New York 
Beckley-Cardy Co......+. -Chicago 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 

W. 8. Tothill.......... -. Chicago 

A. G. Spalding & Bros......... 
eee hoe Gatews Chicopee, Mass. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Haney School Furniture Ce. « 

cabanas quae Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 

seaeee tues No. Manchester, Ind. 
B. WwW. A Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co..... -++-Chicago 
American Seating Co...... Chicago 
Peter & Volz Co 

errr rt Arlington Heights, Ill. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 


Kansas City Scenic Co 
CHeRwe Stee HO US Kansas City, 


Mo. 


BELLS, 


St. Louls Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 
Meneely Bell Foundry.......... 
pbbesecececeees Watervliet, N. Y. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y. 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
Albion Bangor Slate Co........ 


Tore Wind Gap, Pa 


Alpha Slate COMPANY. ccccocess 


Company... cccceces 


iid idea aad et waa Pen Argyl, Pa. 

Diamond Slate Company....... 
b$idb 40066008668 Pen Argyl, Pa. 

Excelsior Slate Company...... 


betes sé Onde t oe Pen Argyl, I 
Granville Hahn...Walnutport, P 
Hamman Structural Slate Co... 

$5606.048 644600635004 Bangor, Pa. 
William Harding & Co 


Cekieiera tbetewia Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row.... 
Mitsseranewecce © New York City 
Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
-Bangor. Pa, 
Lehigh Struc tur al Slate Mfg. Co., 


SACEEE AL 465:00050 05.4553 Bangor, Pa. 
North Bangor Slate Co 


ax eared © Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co...-..... 

-Pen Argyl, Pa, 

Penn. Structural Slate Co 

(eet ees Worth Blidg., 

Pennsylvania 


Easton, 

Blackboard Co... 
-Slatington, Pa. 

COMPMEHRT i sccccss 


bade Wind Gap, Pa. 
onenene- Jacks on Co 


Phoenix. Slate 


..Pen Argyl, Pa, 
M. . Tinsman Me a sos oe 

Pen anny Pa, 
J. F. Unger Slate Co. ; - 
Sl atingt ton, Pa 
-Slatington, Pa. 


Thomas Zellner. .- 


BLACKBOARD DEALERS. 


Peckham, Litt! e & Co..New York 
McConnell Sc 


> Sup. Co....Phila 
Virginia Sc hool Supply Co..... 
Pare Richmond, Va 
American Seating Co..... c ‘hicago 
- wm, Mowe... .. 5s ss Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago 
Keystone Book Co........ Chicago 
BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Book Cover Co.. gx bas 
ber ee0 ..Springfield, Mass 
BOOK DEALERS. 
nee. Boo k CPisekes Chicago 
Baker & ' ( ....New York 
CHARTS. 
Asckham, Little & Co...New York 
een Seating Co..... Chicago 
ton Bradley Co..... Springfield 
cConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
° Me OIE. is caeced Chicago 
Beckieg nr’ Dm & Co OP Chicago 


CLOCKS—ELECTRIC. 


Standard Electric Time Co., Boston 
Fred Frick Clock Co.. 
...Waynesboro, Pa. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


American Concrete-Steel Co...... 
ceccccccccccceccce] AWW EE Be deo 


CRAYONS. 


Binney & Smith........New York 
National Crayon Co0......eesee.% 

«++..West Chester, Pa. 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 
E. W. A. Rowles..........Chicago 


(Dealers. ) 


Sere ene eeeeee 


American Seating mes ....Chicago 
Eagle Pencil Co........New York 
The Prang Co.....ccsees New York 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., - ¥. 

Virginia School Supply Co..... 

. Richmond, ‘Va. 

McConnell Sch. ‘Sup. Oe eces Phila. 

Columbia School Supply Co..... 
POPPE Ter rere Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot .......e.ee0. Boston 


DESKS AND SEATING. 


American Seating Co..... Chicago 
W. A. Choate........ Albany, N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
ee rr tt Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
6646440 E Se No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
Ken bes Maen Grand on Mich. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
$eaweeeas Arlington ‘Heights, “im. 
WW. A. HOWIMRs cc cs sees Chicagc 
Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago 


DIPLOMAS. 


F. W. Martin & Co....... Boston 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
(tbtbeGhSbabEE SS St. Paul, Minn. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
eRe re Grand engeee, Mich. 


E. H. Sheldon & Co....... 
Utsss en Santee ead Muskegon, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
$64,006605 45095 Indianapolis, Ind. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co.........06.- 
$4eebdbeseeeeene Kewaunee, Wis. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Mahoney Fountain Co....... ° 

666464.  €68CET 0S S04 P ortland, “Me. 
T, Wolll BMG. C@scccccecs Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
N. O. Nelsen Mfg. Co...St. Louis 


Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co. Milwaukee 

Hamrick-Tobey Co..Wausau. Wis. 

Springfield San. Drink. Fountain 
Co 


Case Keowee S SCS EROS New York 
Gier ‘& Dail Bis. CO.ccccccceces 
(cbeCesanesecaves Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co...... 
.Pittsburg, Pa 
ERASERS. 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.,N. Y. 


Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
American Seating C»..... Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

659 0eb9ae suns Indianapolis, Ind. 
i Ae ee Seer Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co.....++6. Chicago 


FIRE ESCAPES. 


Dow Wire & Iron Works....... 
covbadavensaveases Louisville, 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co.......-.005. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 


CO. ceccesiceecesessvece Chicago 
FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot ........ee06- Boston 
FORGES. 

Oliver Machinery Co.....-.e06. 
p6sesnanewe Grand Rapids, Mich 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co........... 
$6c0ecseseseseese Holland, Mich. 





GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y. 
W. A. Choate.......Albany, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith........ New York 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 
eoceceees Richmond, Va. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co., Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Peer rrr re Tee Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seating Co......Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles....... ...Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co.........Chicago 
Keystone Book Co........Chicago 
Peter & VolE CO. cccccecseseces 
...++.-Arlington Heights, Il. 
L. % Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


GLOBES. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 
600gecsecssecsce GMERORE, Tab 
American Seating Co......Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. .++.Phila. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 

6 éae bxoes es Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles..........-Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.......Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co.....++.. Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Keystone Book Co...... ..- Chicago 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
W. B. TOE. . ccccccccsces Chicago 
A. G. Spalding & Bros... 
-Chicopee, Mass. 


eeeeee 


eeeeee eee eeeeeee 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Virginia School Supply Co..... 

‘ - Richmond, Va. 

Lewis & Kitchen. wTeeerree Chicago 

Hess Warming and Ventilating 
CA Aredia 04 846004 ew Oe Chicago 


HEATERS (RURAL 


Virginia School 


eee ee eeeeee 


SCHOOL). 
Supply Co...... 
-Richmon 


INK — DRY. 
ROWED. cccceces Chicago 


INK WELLS. 


Squires Ink Well Co........ee- 
Cceccesccesecces Pittsburgh, 
U. S. Inkwell Co...Evansville, Ind. 
The TannewitZ Co......eseeeees 
ceeeuceeqene Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cleveland Inkwell Co........... 
eth 6060046600006% Cleveland, O. 


E. W. A. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia School Supply Co..... 
$iccaeeae ieee Indianapolis, Ind. 

Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago 

B. W. A. RowleS. .cccccces Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton Bradley Co......seeeeees 
Tey TT Springfield, Mass. 

Th WW. BS. OWI. cccccvces Chicago 

Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co....Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


ins Sbgedddetiad <sa4508 Toledo, O. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
00660se6600668 trand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
a4 0660650686 Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kewaunee Mnfg. Co.......+++.- 
Sdn ces Soneheene Kewaunee, Wis. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 


R. W. Paltridge & Co.....Chicago 
LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co.........++. 
(iat dak wee ee Grand renee Mich 
BE. H. Sheldon & Co....... wee 
ec cccccecccesess Muskegon, “Mich 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co., Chicago 
C. Christiansen ....c.ccees Chicago 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 


R. W. Paltridge & Co..... Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y. 
McConnel! Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
Peyerrrr tT. Grand Rapids, 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
bns604esene whe Indianapolis, 
FR. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co 
edeveeeeneyaewes St. Paul, Minn. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating 
GO. 06s ecdtdecececescons Chicago 
Durand-Steel Locker Co., Chicago 
Federal Steel Fixture Co., Chicago 
Fred Medart Mfg. °° 


Louis, Mo. 


If any desired item cannot be found listed, write to Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


eeeeee 


otnane Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Cane neees -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EB. H. Sheldon B COcvcceccccces 
seeeeeeeeeeeee+Muskegon, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Kpeesanes Indianapolis, Ind. 
Economy Drawing Table Co... 
eae deeaekees cocccse TOledo, O. 
C. Christiansen ..........Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co...... 
otawe ecccccccccccceeAUrora, Fil. 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 


AND SUPPLIES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


eoene Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver "Machinery Sr 
occas Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Simmons Hdwe. Co.....St. Louis 
C. Christiansen ..........Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. .Chicago 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co...... 
6006 5.000048)005000 .-Aurora, IIL 
Chandler & Barber........Boston 


MAPS. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co..... 
58608384045 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
Ind. 


gneee0eaeeeas Indianapolis, 
E. W. A. Rowles Chicago 


A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co....ceee. Chicago 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
e6eceesvansene Springfield, Mass. 

American Sanitary Products Co. 
ceereresersesees St. Paul, Minn. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
oeceecceseee Jersey City, . 
Eagle Pencil Co........New York 
Eberhard Faber ....... New York 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F.H.Cook & Co., Leominster, Mass. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co.... -New York 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Columbia School Supply Co.... 
ebsabneakeoses Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago Apparatus Co.....Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, W's. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

we a NN 64.420 %0.5 «.--Chicago 

A. G. Spalding & Bros.......... 
cecccccceccscees Chicopee, Mass. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 


64.6.0:00 644066406066 68 . Pittsburgh 
Ra Wee Bs  GOc cctacese Chicago 
James B. Clow & Sons...Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 


Rundle Spence Mfg. Co.,Milwaukee 
HM. ©. Meseom MES. CO. ccccsaces 
6606 6edeseeeese Edwardsville, Ill. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co... 
Cecccccccccececees Ithaca, N. Y. 

American Portable House ae 

Wash 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler.Chicago 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co..Boston 
PTOG. Pree ClOSR Coss ovicéc ise 
Cheese eee eoaes Waynesboro, Pa, 





PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Bausch & Lomb........ Rochester 
McIntosh Stereop. Co...... Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen.........Chicago 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co...... 


«eoeeees Pittsburgh 
Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 


cee +.++..Bangor, Pa 
Penna. "Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
BIER. oc cccecccccccc ccs MOR, Eh 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co........Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons......Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen..........Chicago 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., ...St. Louis 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(See General School Supplies.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.,...St. Louis 

Lewis @ RitGRO6..cccccscccces 
ree Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 

Russell Se wage Disposal Co.Chicago 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co 


eeee 


Tre rr or Kansas City, Mo. 
STATIONERY. 

Columbia School Supply Co..... 
060666606008 er Ind. 

Beckley- -Cardy Co.. -++-Chicago 

B. W. A. Rowles......cccs Chicago 

McConnell School Supply Co 
600060068 6006000666 . Philadelphia 

TALKING MACHINES. 
VIGNE 60065854560 -»-Camden, N, J. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 


Johnson Service Co.....Milwaukee 


TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


sec ccrccesedoceoe St. Paul, Minn. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co. .sscccese New York 


VACUUM CLEANING 


TInited Electric Co 
Spencer Turbine 


SYSTEMB. 


-Canton, O. 
Cleaner Co.... 
-Hartford, Conn. 


VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 


eb ank Oe eh ane Indianapolis, Ind@& 
Oliver Machinery Co............ 


6p 066 6 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 


Ceedte 65-4 SRRERS EE CORE Aurora. Il) 
Christiansen......cce.es Chicago 


WAGONS. 
Olson & Sons..Pittsboro, 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cadet <i scvcceesss Boston 


WATER COLOR PAINTS, 


C. J Ind, 


Milton Bradley Co.,Spring’d, Mass. 
Am. Crayon Co...... Sandusky. O 
eS 8 eee ee Chicago 
The Prang Co... New York 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 
. ZT. Weer. cccess Columbus O 
R. R. Johnson.. ve .Chicago 
ce Bs DOGRS & CO. 0c ccevos Chicago 


WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
eal Ve 


ntilator Co 


. Providence, R. I. 


WIRE 
L. O. 


WINDOW GUARDS, 
Ind, 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co..........5+. 
.Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O, 


Draper Co....Spiceland, 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS. 


Arthur J. Bz: 
Ginn & Co 


irnes Publishing Co.. 


Me ae Se i Pere vrrerT ree 
Wm. BR, JORRIRS COs ccsccccccesss 
SRS BEGAN CO. cc tciwvesscces 


Charles E 
The 
Isaac 


Merrill Co 


Phonographic Institute Co.. 


Pitman & SONB. .ccccsceces 


The Pran® CO.ccccrccccccvccecsses 


Scott, Foresman & Co 
gurdett & Co 
Christopher 


University 


Silver, 


Sower Co 








Say You Saw it 





IN THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 


Publishing Co......... 


ivectwekegea dense ones St. Louis, Mo. 

.-Boston, New York, Chicago 
tavenees Boston, New York, Chicago 
se seanceseatnvesanes New York City 
ceesaer New York, Chicago, Boston 
oeeeeee Boston, New York, Chicago 
0360 60ebeeEeeeenees Cincinnati, Ohio 
64vbenbecedaeeeereny New York City 
ececeee New York, Chicago, Boston 
oseetsennesewer Chicago, New York 

.Boston, New York, Chicago 
£66066 00000 eeC84 Philadephia, Pa 
baweeeeseose Lincoln, Neb.; Chicago 




























































































































SAMUEL ADAMS SCHOOL, BOosTON, MASS.” 


Fully Equipped with 


“ Standard” 
Electric 
Time, 
including 
Secondary 
Clock 


and 
Program 
Bell 
Systems. 


BRIGHAM, COVENEY & BiIsBeg, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


All modern and up-to-date school buildings should be so equipped. The amount of money required 
to purchase a Clock System cannot be better invested. It assists the teaching force and promotes regu- 
larity, promptitude and order in the young— most valuable lessons. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ADDRESS NEAREST SALES DIVISION AT 


35 CONGRESS ST. 200 FIFTH AVE. 729-30 MONADNOCK BLDG. 62 POST ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


ae 


~ 
aan 


School at Sparland, III. H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL, PHOENIXVILLE, PA 


Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., Architect. Philadelphia, Pa This building is sound-proofed with 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS OUR SPECIALTY Gabot’s Deafening th Quilt,” 
Examples of our school work at Irvington, Suimunuit, 


Millburn, Madison, Nutley, Kearny, Bernardsville and ‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
Asbury Park, N. J., Phoenixville and Windber, Pa. Cost felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
less than brick and wood, and will not burn. Highest type | absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. , Proof 
of sanitary construction, sound-proof and damp-proof. — moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 


Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 
plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 


AMERICAN CONCRETE-STEEL CoO. free. 
Famenneen Same neomtraictors - SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. sostou, mass. u.s.a. 


1001 Essex Building NEWARK,N. J. | 1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Av., Chicago 








